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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Spring Migration 


Aaron M. Bagg 


N “Birds over America,’ Roger T. Peterson 
wrote: “One who lives in the West cannot 
fully appreciate what a real spring ‘wave’ is, 
for it is fundamentally an eastern phenomenon. In the 
states west of the 100th meridian, songbirds in migra- 
tion seem to drift in and drift out... . There is none 
of the bombshell effect of a good migration wave 
in New England or on the shores of the Great Lakes.” 
If one adds the Gulf coast, plus the Middle Atlan- 
tic states and New York, to New England and the 
Great Lakes area, including northern sections of the 
Middlewestern Prairie Region, few spring seasons, 
surely, have sustained Mr. Peterson more abundantly 
than the one under review. For the pre-eminent fea- 
ture of spring-1956 in North America was what Val 
Nolan, Jr., has called the ‘exceptionally spectacular 
passerine migration” recorded in two extensive zones 
lying east of the hundredth degree of longitude: (1) 
coastal sections of the Gulf states, from Texas to 
Florida; (2) a broad belt extending approximately 
from Minnesota and Iowa to Maine and Maryland. 
Even in 1956, however, there were exceptions to 
the rule that migration waves are an exclusively 
eastern phenomenon. Because of drought conditions 
in the Southern Great Plains, heavy concentrations 
of birds developed in areas (such as Midland, Texas) 
where water and green vegetation were available, 
while in the Southwest Region, also afflicted by 
drought, vireos and warblers literally swarmed along 
the desert washes of southwestern Arizona. Similarly 
dry conditions prevailed in the Southern Pacific 
Coast Region, where oases teemed with warblers, 
tanagers, orioles, and other migrants, and large flocks 
built up in foothill areas. While Arnold Small re- 
ports no weather-induced “‘wave days” in southern 
California like those of 1955, Dr. Cogswell mentions 
‘““waves’’ in the Middle Pacific Coast Region and dis- 
cusses weather correlations. Seasonal mildness in the 
Northern Pacific Coast Region apparently caused the 
early arrival of some land birds; and, in the Northern 
Rockies, the migrational advance, generally speaking, 
roughly corresponded to the order of increasing alti- 
tude, rather than to the order of increasing latitude. 
Elsewhere in the West, Dr. Scott’s comparisons of 
waterfowl and shorebird concentrations in the Klam- 
ath Basin with those in the Bear River Marshes are 
particularly interesting, as are Mrs. Gammell’s re- 
ports of six-figure counts of geese in the Dakotas. 
The significant feature of April and May, 1956, 
however, was the extent to which land birds ap- 
peared in numbers in the two previously mentioned 
areas of eastern North America. First, during the 
period April 16-25, remarkable concentrations of 
migrants developed along the Gulf coast, from South 
Texas to Florida. Then, within the northern belt 
described above, May rewarded many observers with 
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one of the finest migrations in their experience. x 
regards both species and individuals. 

When one reads the reports covering these two e. 
tensive areas, he realizes that the fundamental re. 
sons for such concentrations of migrants were po: 
dissimilar. Indeed, the main text for the remainder 
of this summary can be found in what Fred Webste; 
has said of the Texas coast in April: ‘Frontal activin 
and precipitation . . . resulted in the greatest pile-up 
of migrating land birds in a number of years.” 

As Prof. Nolan and Drs. Gunn and Stevenson 
have shown in their excellent weather-migration an- 
alyses, the causes were meteorological, involving the 
critically-timed, sustained interplay of two air masses 
diametrically opposed in origins and characteristics 
(1) warm, moist maritime tropical air flooding 
northward and northeastward from the Gulf of 
Mexico; and (2) cold, dry continental polar air 
pouring southeastward from northwestern Canada 
The eastern United States and adjacent areas of 
southern Canada are the battleground for thex 
colliding tides of air, which is a key reason why 
spring migration waves are predominantly an eastern 
phenomenon. 

At the risk of oversimplification, one could say 
that, after a brief northward sortie of tropical air 
during April 2-4, producing a migratory influx in 
the general vicinity of the lower Great Lakes which 
Prof. Nolan called “the first good wave in a month, 
polar air largely dominated the eastern United States 
during the next three weeks, frequently penetrating 
southward to and beyond the Gulf coast, particularl 
during the critical period of April 15-25. 

Prior to this latter period, during April 10-11, a 
small but intensifying Low followed an abnormal 
track eastward across the Gulf of Mexico, then 
northeastward over Florida to the Carolina coast 
As an example of how the various components of a 
particular weather pattern may affect migration in 
several localities, the eastward passage of this Low 
was followed by these phenomena on April 11: 
evidence of migration at Houston and Rockport, 
Texas; a small migratory peak in Cameron Parish, 
La.; quite a group of Myrtle Warblers and Orchard 
Orioles at Pensacola, Fla. (Francis Weston); the 
first real immigration of the season at Key West, 
Fla. (Margaret Hundley); and an unusual visit of 
Red Phalaropes to the Carolina coast. 

The peak period of Gulf coast concentrations, how- 
ever, was inaugurated on April 15, when a vigorous 
cold front, typical of mid-April, crossed the Texas 
coast and raced on eastward over the Gulf. A second 
cold front reached the northern Gulf coast around 
midnight of April 16-17. 

During April and May, 1956, weather 
situations stand out as having played key roles, over 
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extensive arcas, in the trend of observed spring 
migration land birds in eastern North America. 
In order to portray synoptically some of the pertinent 
weather factors, a few of these key patterns have 
been selected to appear, as greatly simplified maps, 
in illustration of this text. For the drafting of these 
maps, we are greatly indebted to Mr. John Conover, 
of Harvard University’s Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory 

Map below shows the weather pattern prevailing at 
1:30 A.M. (E.S.T.) on April 16. First, we see the 
development of the “norther,’ whose arrival on the 
Texas coast on April 15 forced numerous warblers 
down in the Galveston-Houston area and effected a 
build-up of migrants at Rockport on April 16-17. 
Then, while the nocturnal cold front passage across 
Louisiana failed to precipitate large numbers of 
migrants, there was a small influx in Cameron Parish 
on April 16-17. East of the cold front on this map, 
we see a strong northeastward flow of tropical air 
from the Gulf to Massachusetts; this flow produced 
on April 16-17, from Rhode Island through eastern 
Massachusetts to Maine and Nova Scotia, an out- 
standing incursion of straggler Indigo Buntings, 
Summer Tanagers, and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks. In 
Florida, Weston writes that, while April 16 was 
barren of results at Pensacola, Indigo Buntings were 
common on the 17th, when there were also fair 


numbers of Scarlet Tanagers, Blue Grosbeaks and 
Orchard Orioles. Dr. Stevenson points out that a 
heavy migration of Orchard Orioles and Indigo 
Buntings, with a few rarities, was found near Talla- 
hassee, Fla., on April 18. On this same date Mrs. 
Hundley found the spring peak (67) of Indigo 
Buntings at Key West. The weather maps suggest 
that these April 17-18 evidences of migration in 
Florida resulted from the second cold front, men- 
tioned above, and more fully described below. 

But it was on the Texas coast that April was 
about to put on a truly spectacular migratory show. 
Mr. Webster has documented this remarkable phen- 
omenon in excellent fashion, and it would seem 
presumptuous to offer further comments. However, 
material at hand suggests alternative or supplemen- 
tary explanations of the great Texas coastal concen- 
trations. This material includes (1) the daily wea- 
ther maps, and (2) a fine “series” of daily notes 
for April 16-26 kindly supplied by Mrs. Jack Hagar, 
Luther Goldman, and two visiting observers, Mrs. 
Frances Hames and Dr. Norman Hill. 

The weather maps show that, following the cold 
front of April 15-16, a second cold front reached 
the northern Gulf coast very early on April 17, 
pushed southward through Texas and the Gulf during 
the 17th and 18th, and became stationary along a line 
extending from northern Mexico through Yucatan to 
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Cuba during April 19-22. A pertinent feature of this 
situation is that the trend of the isobars during April 
18-22 indicates a moderately strong east-to-west flow 
of air over the western Gulf. Moreover, following no 
rain on the Texas coast during April 16-18, rain 
varying from ‘“‘trace’’ to “cloudburst” proportions 
occurred on that coast on ensuing days. 

Mrs. Hagar’s notes reveal that, following the 
build-up of migrants at Rockport on April 16-17, 
Indigo Buntings, for example, increased from ‘“‘hun- 
dreds” on the 17th, and “by the thousand” on the 
18th, to “flooding the peninsula” on the 19th. On 
April 20, in the general vicinity of Rockport, Dr. 
Hill listed “1000-plus” buntings as part of “a tre- 
mendous land bird flight.” This developed into “an 
even greater’’ one on April 21, when he had such 
counts as 150 each of Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
and Tennessee Warblers. On April 22, still at Rock- 
port, Dr. Hill found the flight to be waning. Mr. 
Webster reports that a major wave reached Beeville, 
Texas—about 50 miles inland from Rockport—on 
April 20 and lasted at least a week. 

Dr. Hill makes an interesting point about the 
Texas coastal migrants: “It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the birds we saw were definitely mot stalled. 
They were moving north steadily and rapidly from 
bush to bush and tree to tree. Whenever anything was 
flushed, it always disappeared northward. . . . In 
other words, far from being held up in migration, 
they were merely carrying it out at ground level 
and in a very business-like way.” 
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Mrs. Hagar does not mention Indigo Buntings at 
Rockport on April 16. On that date, Mrs. Hames saw 
a single bunting on Padre Island, near Corpus 
Christi. On the 17th, she found Indigo Buntings and 
Orchard Orioles “common” between Corpus Christi 
and Kingsville. (Note that numbers of these two 
species were found in Florida, on April 17 and 18, 
near Pensacola and Tallahassee, respectively). 

The South Texas Region report contains a very 
interesting explanation, by George G. Williams, of 
the Texas coastal concentrations of April 18-22. But 
it would seem to this reviewer that such concentra- 
tions are capable of a different, or at least supplemen- 
tary, explanation,—namely, that migrants departing 
from Yucatan during April 18-21 were drifted west- 
ward and northwestward by the east-to-west airflow 
over the western Gulf, so that they made their land- 
fall on the Texas coast, augmenting the migrants 
using the Mexico-Texas land-route. Such westward 
drift, in the clockwise airflow around the south side 
of a High, finds a European counterpart in the west- 
ward drift of migrants across the North Sea to Scot- 
land, abundantly described by Kenneth Williamson. 

During April 22-23, the stationary front through 
Yucatan dissipated, and the pressure gradient flat- 
tened over the Gulf. This brings us to the migration 
phenomena of April 23-25, not only in Texas, but 
also in Louisiana and Florida. 

Mr. Webster has shown that, through April 22, 
neither the Lower Texas coast nor the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley enjoyed concentrations in any Way 
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‘o those on the Central and Upper Texas 
coast. From Mr. Newman's report, it would appear 
that coastal! Louisiana experienced no marked im- 
migration between the small influx of April 16-17 
and the great deluge of April 23-25. It should be 
noted, however, that on Saturday, April 21, strenuous 
party field-work at Grand Isle, La., produced a re- 
spectable species-list; and similar efforts, also on April 
21, in the areas of Mobile Bay, Ala., and St. Marks, 
Fla., yielded lists of 165 and 145 species, respectively. 
On April 22, Weston witnessed the best flight of 
the spring on the northwest Florida coast—one that 
materialized “out of a clear sky.” It may be significant 
that, during April 22, rain fell on the Gulf coast 
from the Mexican border to the vicinity of Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

But, during the three days immediately following 
the week-end “birding’’ of April 21-22, great num- 
bers of migrants appeared in the following areas: in 
Texas, the Lower Rio Grande Valley (April 24-26, 
when Indigo Buntings were present in “hundreds,” 
and an estimated 3000 Dickcissels were found in one 
field alone), Rockport-Aransas (on April 24, Mrs. 
Hames found buntings ‘by the hundreds,” with many 
Baltimore and Orchard Orioles, Summer Tanagers, 
and Ruby-throated Hummingbirds), Cove (April 23- 
24), and the Galveston area (April 25). In Louis- 
jana, the main peak in Cameron Parish was April 
23-25, with the great deluge on April 24. And Dr. 
Stevenson reports that Florida's largest migration, in 
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numbers of individuals, was found in Franklin 
County, April 25. 

On the Texas coast, a pertinent observation is 
contributed by Dr. Hill: “On April 23, about sunset, 
just after the wind had gone southeast, we stopped 
near Kingsville, Texas, and discovered that the 
upper air to as high as we could see and in all 
directions was full of birds heading north—landbirds 
of various sizes, and shorebirds—all completely im- 
possible to identify. Apparently a ‘wave’ riding the 
south wind.” 

The Louisiana deluge of April 24 presents puzzling 
aspects. Chronologically and geographically, it ap- 
parently must be related to contemporary migratory 
events in Texas. On the other hand, easterly winds 
over the northern Gulf coast, together with a band 
of rain extending coastally from southwestern Louis- 
iana well into Texas during the night of April 23-24, 
would seem to have deterred immigration into Louis- 
iana from Texas. A possible explanation is that trans- 
Gulf migrants, encountering this rainband, skirted 
its eastern edge and so piled up in Cameron Parish. 
As Mr. Newman points out, a front was drifting 
slowly southward in Louisiana on April 23-24. On 
the 25th, it reached the Gulf coast in the vicinity of 
Franklin County, Fla., and it was on that date that 
numbers of migrants were found in that county, to 
the accompaniment of drizzling rain and north- 
easterly winds. 
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April 26 marked the end of the great Gulf coastal 
concentrations, and the migrational spotlight now 
shifted abruptly northward. A key reason for this 
shift was the fact that the tropical air, which had 
been driven south of the United States during the 
period April 19-22, launched a vigorous north- 
ward offensive on April 25. Dr. Gunderson’s Western 
Great Lakes report mentions a pattern of alternating 
warm and cold weather which “repeated in late April 
and the first three weeks of May,’ while Dr. Gunn 
writes: “In the period April 26 to May 12, a more 
or less stationary front repeatedly developed along 
the Lake Huron—Lake Erie—Lake Ontario line between 
contrastingly cold air to the north and warm air to the 
south . and the weather barrier served to bring 
to ground successive waves of migrants.” 

During the night of April 25-26, the warm front 
passed over Nashville, Tenn., where a small influx of 
such birds as Indigo Buntings and Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks was eviderit on April 26 (Amelia Laskey). 
Prof. Nolan reports that “south winds and high 
temperatures returned on April 26” to the Mid- 
western Prairies, with a fine resultant wave, which 
was intensified by a southward-drifting front on 
April 28. Around midnight of April 27-28, the 
tropical air pushed a northward salient through the 
Niagara Frontier area, resulting, as Dr. Gunn ob- 
in a “major break-through” of migrants in 
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the vicinity of Lakes Erie and Ontario (see April 
28 map). During April 28, the warm air flooded 
eastward and northeastward, occupying Massachu. 
setts by afternoon. Thanks to this tropical air offen. 
sive, Maurice Brooks found a. sizable flight of 
Scarlet Tanagers and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks jp 
northern West Virginia on April 28, when, according 
to Mr. Nichols, the New York City area experienced 
one of two maximum spring waves. In Maryland, 
meanwhile, Chandler Robbins found that the weather 
pattern of the last four days of April telescoped into 
a brief period delayed April birds, normal late-April 
arrivals, and several early-May transients. The ac. 
companying map for April 28 shows the weather 
backgrounds of these migration phenomena. It also 
indicates, through the front in the vicinity of Lake 
Huron, the approximate time of the migratory dis. 
aster over that lake, described by Dr. Gunn. More. 
over, it was the southward drifting of this front on 
April 28 which arrested movement in Ohio, resulting 
in especially high counts, particularly at Columbus, 
as related by Prof. Nolan. As was the case on the 
northern Gulf coast during April 24-25, the slow 
southward drift of an air mass boundary seems to 
provide one meteorological key to major concentra. 
tions of spring migrants. 

Polar air penetrated to the Gulf on May 1 and 
8, but warm air reached the lower Great Lakes on 
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May 4 and 6. This weather sequence, which Prof. 
Nolan aptly describes as “a rapid succession of low 
centers and cold fronts’ moving through the northern 
Midwest in May, had the effect of bringing migrants 
into seasonally backward areas of the northern states 
and southern Canada, where vegetation was retarded 
by as much as three weeks. (Note that polar air 
dominated the eastern U.S. during April 4-25.) 
Here such migrants were held, the insectivorous birds 
being nearly or actually starved, in many cases, by 
the dearth of insects. Several reporters mention 
warblers feeding on or near the ground, thus being 
easier to see and identify. Meanwhile, each advance 
of warm air which narrowly penetrated, or barely 
reached, such areas brought an accompanying in- 
flux of new arrivals from the south. 

This relatively narrow frontal vacillation and ac- 
companying precipitation reached a climax during 
May 10-13 within a zone extending from Minnesota 
and Iowa to Maine and Maryland. The accompanying 
maps for May 10-13 show the frontal activity re- 
sponsible for the following phenomena: large num- 
bers of Nashville Warblers and Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks, Hawk Mt., Pa., May 10; southern Ontario 
wave, May 11-12; spectacular migration phenomena, 
South Bass Island, Ohio, May 12-13; maximum wave, 
New York City region, May 12; notable numbers of 
birds, Washington, D. C., and Philadelphia, May 
12-13; major wave, southern New England, May 
13; pronounced wave, Detroit area, May 13-14. 

Following the bona fide week-end waves of May 
12-13, alternating tropical and polar weather over the 
northeastern states and southeastern Canada during 
the remainder of May frequently put the birds in sore 
straits, but provided observers with a migratory 
bonanza. Various species (e.g., Nashville and Ten- 


nessee Warblers) were mentioned as notably com. 
mon. The Scarlet Tanager and the White-crowned 
Sparrow, however, figured prominently in sever) 
reports as being unusually common. The tanager’s 
area of abundance extended from southeastern Michi. 
gan, southern Ontario, and northern Ohio to eastern 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and even Nova Scotia 
White-crowned Sparrows were remarkably commog 
from the Atlantic coast (Maryland to Nova Scotia) 
through the Appalachian Region and Ontario to the 
Middlewestern Prairies, as well as in South Dakot, 
and Montana. 

Significantly, perhaps, outstanding  migraton 
“waves” are not featured in reports for the Southem 
Great Plains (“the warbler flight was disappoint. 
ing’), the Appalachian Region (“few pronounced 
‘waves’"’), and the Southern Atlantic Coast Region 
(regarding the warbler migration, “there were more 
comments upon the number of species than the 
number of individuals’). In other words, in the 
areas between the Gulf coast and the northern zone 
of pronounced frontal activity and precipitation, wea. 
ther factors were not such as to halt and compound 
waves of migrants. The general situation in these 
intervening areas is well described in the quotations 
from Kuerzi and Parks appearing in Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s report. Again significantly, during May 10-13 
virtually no rain occurred in the eastern United 
States south of the latitude of Maryland. 

Finally, Mrs. Gammell reports excellent warbler 
waves at Bismarck, N. Dak., on May 13 and 26, In 
view of Bismarck’s proximity to the 100th meridian, 
perhaps it is appropriate that, while no obvious 
weather correlation appears for the number of warb- 
lers on May 13, the later wave followed a fine May 
25 warm sector. 





Target Dates for Hawk Flights 


Northern States — September 15-16 


Countrywide 


— September 22-23 


Southern States — September 29-30 
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REGIONAL REPORTS 


Spring Season 


April 1, to May 31, 1956 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.— 
April in eastern Massachusetts was the coldest in 
twelve years, with a mean temperature of 45.5°. On 
the 8th Boston received 
3.1 inches of snow and 
winds up to 58 m.p.h.— 
the last severe storm of 
the winter. Really warm, 
springlike weather did 
not reach Boston until 
April 28, when the tem- 
perature reached 83°. 
The principal “wave’’ of 
the month occurred on 
the 16th. May, likewise, 
was cold; the mean of 
55.4° is 2.4° below nor- 
mal, and represents the 
CAPE COD coldest May in 16 years. 
Although rainfall total- 
led only 1.84 inches, it 
fell on 19 days; it was 
a cold and wet month 
with no really springlike weather, as demonstrated 
by a very severe frost on May 25, and then sum- 
mer heat of 93° on May 31. As has been the 
experience in the past, the cold and wet spring 
resulted in excellent birding. The list of stragglers 
from mid-April on is without precedent in terms of 
not only the number of species involved but also 
in the number of individuals of such things as 
tanagers (Scarlet, Summer, and Western!), and 
buntings (Indigo, Painted, Lark, and Blue Gros- 
beak!). It is not possible at this early date, and in 
the space allowed, to do justice to this phenomenon 
except to emphasize what a truly remarkable late 
April it was—surely the largest spring coastal straggler 
flight ever recorded. There appears to have been only 
one large and widespread “wave” in May and that 
came on the 13th. The heavy mortality of early spring 
migrants predicted in the winter summary for the 
Region appears to have been borne out, although 
somewhat ‘‘spotty’’ for some species. The Killdeer, 
Tree Swallow, and Eastern Bluebird appear to have 
suffered the most, with the bluebird especially hard 
hit. John Dennis, writing from the island of Nan- 
tucket, brings attention to the heavy mortality suffered 
dy sea birds in Nantucket Sound each winter, caused 
oy oil pumped from ships. He arrives at an estimate 
ot 7600 oiled birds on the beaches of the island based 
on a detailed census of three one-mile sections. Of the 
dead birds examined, 80% were Common Eiders, 7% 
White-winged Scoters, 5% Common Loons, and 2% 
Old-squaws. Fourteen other species were also found 
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dead, and relatively speaking the Common Loon and 
alcids seemed to be the hardest hit. It would appear 
to be a most worthwhile and practical project to try 
to secure some degree of control over indiscriminate 
dumping of oil in the midst of such favored water- 
fowl wintering grounds as Nantucket Sound. 

Loons and Grebes.—There was a poor showing of 
all species, and no good counts. 

Shearwaters, Petrels —Three Fulmars and 6 Wil- 
son’s Petrels are reported from Brown's Bank, 100 
miles south of Cape Sable, Nova Scotia, during the 
period May 6-21. 

Herons.—Six Glossy Ibises in Newfoundland, April 
25 and 26 (Tuck), represent an extraordinary record. 
Surpassing this, although far less well documented, 
are three independent reports on May 5 from people 
only casually interested in birds, of 3 Flamingos in 
a marsh on the outskirts of metropolitan Boston be- 
side heavily-traveled Route 128. The birds could not 
be found later that afternoon. Many Am. Egrets were 
reported in May, including 4 in Maine, and 2 pairs 
nesting in Essex County, Mass. For Snowy Egrets we 
have four April reports and twelve in May. Five 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons were present in Marsh- 
field, Mass. during May, and a Cattle Egret was seen 
on Cape Cod in April. There were only two reports 
of Least Bittern for the entire Region. 

Geese and Ducks.—High counts for Canada Geese 
in the first week of April were 2500 at Plum Island, 
and 30,000 at Merrymeeting Bay, Me. Twenty-nine 
species of ducks in April included a Gadwall in Way- 
land, Mass., European Widgeon at Jamestown, R. I., 
4 Barrow’s Golden-eyes, the 2 Harlequins at Nahant, 
Mass. through April 21, and 2 King Eiders at 
Martha’s Vineyard, April 19. Seven Ruddies were 
seen at Acoaxet, Mass., May 8, and Hooded Mergan- 
sers were found nesting at North Andover, Mass. 

Hawks.—A very poor flight was experienced; no 
counts or species of particular interest were reported. 

Rails and Shorebirds —High water levels very late 
in the spring resulted in very few rails in the Sud- 
bury Valley in eastern Massachusetts. The shorebird 
flight can be described at best as only average to poor. 
A European Ruff at Newburyport, May 5, is the only 
thing of real note. One hundred twenty-three Purple 
Sandpipers were found in Rhode Island on May 22. 

Phalaropes and Jaegers—Single Parasitic Jaegers 
were reported from Nantucket Sound on May 9 and 
10, and two from Brown's Bank south of Nova Scotia 
in mid-May. Thirteen hundred phalaropes—mostly 
Red with some Northerns—in Nantucket Sound, May 
9, was a good count. Five hundred were also seen off 
Rhode Island, May 10. 

Gulls and Terns.—At Newburyport, Mass. 2 Euro- 
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pean Black-headed Gulls, May 30, and a Little Gull, 
April 21, were the outstanding rarities. An Iceland 
Gull at Portland, Me., May 27, was very late. A 
good flight of Bonaparte’s Gulls was seen on the 
Maine coast, and on April 22 H. F. Lewis reported 
one individual from Nova Scotia, where it is very 
rare in the spring. Dr. Lewis also reported a Laugh- 
ing Gull, May 30, another rarity in Nova Scotia. 
Terns in general arrived in eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island from May 15 to May 30. Noteworthy 
were single Caspians in Essex County, May 14, and 
Barnstable, May 19. Black Terns had a good flight 
with scattered reports from eastern Massachusetts in 
late April; the maximum count was 16 in the Sud- 
bury Valley, and one was noted at Nantucket, May 9. 

Cuckoos through Flycatchers—This was a very 
poor year for cuckoos; only four reports of the 
Yellow-billed were received. A Chuck-will’s-widow 
was seen at Nahant on May 13. Red-headed Wood- 
peckers were reported in May from four places in 
Maine and four places in eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. Yellow-bellied and Olive-sided Fly- 
catchers both staged a better-than-average flight in 
eastern Massachusetts. 

Swallows through Vireos—Four pairs of Purple 
Martins are nesting again at Plum Island, Mass. We 
have very few reports of Short-billed Marsh Wrens, 
a bird which has declined greatly in numbers in 
recent years. Likewise Eastern Bluebirds appear to be 
seriously reduced in numbers: v/z., only 15 reports 
from Maine for the month of May. Cedar Waxwings 
were late in arriving, and then were seen in only 
small numbers. Three flocks of Water Pipits were 
reported for May; the largest was of 16 birds in the 
Sudbury Valley. Throughout the Region everyone 
remarked on the scarcity of Golden-crowned King- 
lets; there were only 3 reports from Massachusetts, 
but no less than 37 Blue-gray Gnatcatchers were re- 
ported from eastern New England, including 2 in 
Maine. Loggerhead Shrikes nested in two localities 
in Essex County, Mass., the first nesting reported in 
Massachusetts since 1901. Among the vireos, of note 
in May are six reports of the Philadelphia Vireo from 
eastern Massachusetts from May 13 on, 2 Yellow- 
throateds from Maine, and 4 White-eyed from eastern 
Massachusetts. 

Warblers —This was certainly one of the greatest 
flights ever recorded, virtually all of the rarer species 
being reported as almost common over a period of 
several weeks. Reports from most people emphasized 
how tame the birds were, apparently suffering from 
lack of food in varying degrees, and resorting to the 
ground and low shrubbery in large numbers in search 
of food. The retarded vegetation due to the cold and 
wet spring is offered as the obvious explanation. 
Those species normally considered reasonably rare, 
which were virtually common this spring in eastern 
Massachusetts, include the Bay-breasted, Cape May, 
Blackburnian and Tennessee. We have reports of 7 
Blue-wings, 5 Brewster's, 1 Lawrence’s (Essex County, 
May 18 on), only 2 Orange-crowns (both in Maine), 
1 Cerulean, 2 Worm-eating in April and 4 in May, 
including 2 from Maine, 2 Kentucky, 11 Mourning, 
2 Yellow-throated, 9 Hooded, including 2 from 
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Maine, and 3 Prothonotary. The Canada, Nashville 
and Wilson's occurred in spectacular numbers. Pack. 
ard at Portland, Me. reported that from May 23 to 
May 25 the Canada was the commonest warbler in 
the area. 

Orioles through Grosbeaks—As indicated pre. 
viously, the coastal flight of stragglers in late April, 
consisting principally of birds in this group, was so 
spectacular that it is not possible to treat it adequately 
here. From April 16 on we have some 20 reports of 
Summer Tanagers, including 3 in Nova Scotia, 1 
Western Tanager, 10 Scarlet Tanagers in Nova 
Scotia where the species is rare, 14 Orchard Orioles. 
1 Painted Bunting (May 19, Lexington, Mass.), 6 
Blue Grosbeaks, a Black-headed Grosbeak banded on 
Nantucket on April 24, a Lark Bunting at Plum 
Island, April 15, and many Indigo Buntings, includ. 
ing one from Newfoundland, April 22, 28 from 
Nova Scotia, and 3 from Maine on April 16. 

Sparrows.—In this group the outstanding event was 
the excellent flight of White-crowns. H. F. Lewis 
reported an unprecedented flight of Fox Sparrows in 
Nova Scotia; the birds were common for a period of 
more than a week, whereas normally it is rare to see 
even one. Lincoln's Sparrows also had a good migra. 
tion, but Grasshopper and Henslow’'s Sparrows were 
very scarce. Rarities include a Clay-colored in Rhode 
Island, a Harris’s in Essex County, and a (Gambel’s) 
White-crown collected on May 14 in Rhode Island 
by James Baird—ALLEN MorGAN, Wayland, Mass., 
and RuTH P. Emery, Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION. — The 
spring migration of 1956 will long be remembered 
as the most fantastic, confusing and disorderly flight 
ever recorded. Some spe- 
cies arrived very early, 
others were unusually 
late; most species were 
abundant; normally rare 
migrants often were com- 
mon; some, usually ex- 
pected in considerable 
numbers, were scarce but 
the observers were 
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was unusually cold with 
considerable snow in the 
northern part of the Re- 
—— em | gion and rain in the 
‘ south. At New York City 
there was some precipi: 
tation on twenty days of 
May. During this period 
a few unseasonably warm days produced flights of 
wave proportions. The break-up of ice in the lakes 
was delayed and the flight of waterfowl! was often off 
schedule. 
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vegetation was about 2 weeks behind schedule. Re- 
ports throvghout the Region indicate that plant de- 
velopment was from 2 to 3 weeks later than normal. 
Food for passerine birds was scarce; there was a low 
point in the cycle of some of their principal foods, 
the Geometridae, particularly the Spring Canker 
Worms, and this was augmented by the late develop- 
ment of the foliage. Birds were very numerous and 
also much more obvious; insects in the trees were 
absent and treetop species fed in low bushes and on 
the ground Warblers scratched in plowed fields like 
sparrows or ate suet at feeding stations. Many dead 
birds were picked up and dissection showed empty 
stomachs. 

Loons through Herons.—On the foggy night of 
April 28 a Common Loon landed near the top of 
Bear Mountain in Bear Mountain Park, N. Y. (J. C. 
Orth); a late migrant of this species was at Salisbury, 
Conn. on May 25 (A. A. Saunders); unusual num- 
bers were seen in the Connecticut River Valley on 
April 19 (S. A. Eliot). Reports of the Red-necked 
Grebe were few; there were two inland records: 1 
on April 21 at Texas in Onondaga Co., N. Y. and 2 
on April 29 on Onondaga Lake (Onondaga Aud. 
Soc.). Horned Grebes on the other hand were plenti- 
ful; some inland records were at Orange Lake near 
Newburgh, N. Y. (80 on April 29—E. D. Treacy) and 
on Oneida Lake, N. Y. (280 on April 22—O.AS.). 
The only shearwater reported was a Sooty at Rock- 
away, Long Island, on May 26 (G. Carleton and 
others). The flight of Double-crested Cormorants 
along the coast was normal; an inland record of 8 
was made at Springfield, Mass. on April 15 (Weeks). 

The earliest Am. Egret reported was seen near 
Madrid, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.; it appeared on 
April 25 and remained for several days (L. Lang- 
don); 1 was seen in Onondaga Co., N. Y. on May 
20 (O.A.S.); 1 near Westport, Conn. on May 26 
(Betty Long), and the first recorded at Orient, L. I. 
was on June 3 (R. Latham). The first Snowy Egret 
was at Long Branch, N. J. on April 16 (G. M. 
Seeley). The Yellow-crowned Night Heron at Orient, 
L. J. on April 10 was early (RL); others reported 
were 1 on May 26 on the Saugatuck River near West- 
port, Conn. (BL) and 1 on May 30 at Mount Sinai 
Harbor, L. I. (G. S. Raynor). 

Waterfowl—The waterfowl migration was con- 
fused by the delayed break-up of the ice in the lakes 
and by the high water that followed the heavy spring 
rains. A few Whistling Swans were seen along the 
eastern margin of their normal spring flyway. One 
was on the Mohawk River near Fultonville, N. Y. 
on April 30 (Schenectady Bird Club); 3 were near 
Henderson, N. Y. on eastern Lake Ontario on April 
1 (J. B. Belknap) and 2 in Onondaga County, N. Y. 
on April 5 (O.A.S.). Canada Geese migrated in con- 
siderable numbers up the Connecticut River Valley; 
on March 17 a flock of about 100 was seen at East 
Hartford, Conn. (Victory) and at Chesterfield, Mass. 
approximately 450 passed over on April 13. The 
migration of Canadas in the Champlain Valley was 
heavy (W. R. Miller) and at Burlington, Vt. over 
500 were seen on the Lake on April 14 (Marion L. 
Smith). Over the Green Mountains of Vermont more 


migrating Canadas were seen than have ever before 
been recorded; on April 22 about 1000 passed over 
Middlebury (A. M. Decker). Farther east in Vermont 
at Topsham several flocks were noted between April 
22 and May 1 (A. and E. Macdonald). At Ulverton, 
Que. there were two distinct movements in the goose 
migration, the first between April 2 and 8 when at 
least 8 flocks of from 40 to 125 birds passed over; 
Canada Geese were not reported there again until 
April 30 (L. M. and E. E. Terrill). The best day's 
count of Canadas in Onondaga County, N. Y. was 
approximately 2500 on Mud Lake near Baldwinville 
on April 15 (O.A.S.). 

The Am. Brant migration has been later in the past 
few years than heretofore. On Jamaica Bay, west- 
ern Long Island, there was a flock estimated at 4000 
on May 20 and at Orient on eastern Long Island a 
migrating flock passed over on May 18 (RL). The 
northern flight of brant in the Hudson River Valley 
has increased yearly and from a rare migrant its 
status has changed to that of a regular migrant; over 
Fort Montgomery more than 300 were seen on May 
20 (JCO). Only one report came from eastern Lake 
Ontario, N. Y., 4 birds at Sandy Pond Inlet on May 
25 (OAS). 

Snow Geese were seen in the Connecticut River 
Valley in early April: about 200 at Northampton, 
Mass. on April 5 and 60 at the same point on April 
13 (SAE); about 75 flew up the main range of the 
Green Mountains on April 2 and were seen from near 
Ripton, Vt. (AMD); and on the same day 50 were 
at Topsham, Vt. (AM, EM). During the week of 
April 8 large flocks of Snows were reported from 
Essex and from Willsboro on the New York side of 
Lake Champlain (T. A. Lesperance) and 80 of the 
species were at the Missisquoi National Wildlife 
Refuge at Swanton, Vt. on April 2; on April 7 a 
Blue Goose was at the Refuge (A. Scheffler). Four 
Snow Geese were at Burlington, Vt. on April 17 
(MLS) and on April 3 a small flock was reported at 
Ulverton, Que. (LMT, EET); on this same date 
200 were seen in the Connecticut Lakes area of New 
Hampshire (F. T. Scott). The maximum numbers 
of Snow Geese were seen on April 2 and Lake Cham- 
plain seems the western boundary of the main flight. 

Near Milton, Vt. a Black Duck was found incubat- 
ing in a nest of a crow about 25 feet above the 
ground (WRM). Two European Widgeon were at 
Waterford, Conn. on April 5 (Belden). Wood Ducks 
were unusually numerous in the vicinity of Canaan, 
Conn. (AAS); on Lake Champlain the nesting of 
this duck was a week or two late (WRM). The 45 
Old-squaws seen at Fultonville, N. Y. on the Mohawk 
River were unusual for that area (S.B.C.). White- 
winged Scoters are usually rare in the Hudson River 
and the record of 7 at Fort Montgomery on May 12 
is noteworthy; with them were 60 Surf Scoters, a 
second record of the latter species in the Bear Moun- 
tain area (JCO). White-winged Scoters were also 
seen inland at Glastonbury, Conn., Berkshire, Mass., 
and Morris County, N. J. Red-breasted Mergansers 
were reported in the Connecticut River Valley: 18 
near Turners Falls, Mass. on April 29 and 9 at 
Northampton, Mass. on April 30. 
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Hawks and Grouse.—Reports of Turkey Vultures 
show a continued increase in numbers in the north- 
erly part of their range; 4 were at Mount Tom, 
Mass. on April 22 (Riedel), 2 were still there on 
April 30; 1 was at South Canaan, Conn. on May 30 
(AAS). Several vultures were reported in May in 
the Schenectady, N. Y. area, where none were re- 
corded in 1955 (S.B.C.); in Onondaga County 3 
were seen in April (O.A.S.). Sharp-shinned Hawks 
were relatively plentiful in migration; the largest 
daily count in Onondaga County was 190 on April 
15; at Mount Tom, Mass. 33 were seen on April 6 
(SAE). The number of Cooper's Hawks was above 
average. The migration of buteos was fair; 109 Red- 
tails were counted in Onondaga County on April 5 
(O.A.S.); 261 Broad-wings were seen from Mount 
Tom on April 30 and 57 in one hour at Salisbury, 
Conn. on April 21 (R. M. Hatch). A migrating 
Golden Eagle was reported from the Kittatinny 
Mountains, N. J. on April 7 (N. Niosi and others). 
The earliest Ospreys at Fishers Island, L. I. were 2 
on March 26 (H. L. Ferguson, Jr.). The flight of 
this species was good in the Connecticut River Valley 
from April 5 on, with a peak at Mount Tom be- 
tween April 17 and 22. 

Ruffed Grouse showed a slow decline in the 
Green Mountains of Vermont (AMD) and no in- 
crease has been reported in other areas. 

Shorebirds—There was an unusually good flight 
of Ruddy Turnstones in Oswego Co., N. Y.; over 
100 were at Sandy Pond in late May (O.A.S.). Two 
early Hudsonian Curlews were seen at Jamaica Bay, 
L. I. on April 7 (Mayer and Rose); at inland 
Sparta, N. J. a large flock of these birds was seen 
migrating on May 25 (J. L. Edwards). An en- 
couraging increase of Upland Sandpipers was re- 
ported in Onondaga County (O.A.S.); 4 were seen 
near the old nesting ground at Lammington, N. J. 
on April 24 (H. Drinkwater) and 3 were at Agawam, 
Mass. on April 29 (SAE). Early Solitary Sandpipers 
were found at Holyoke, Mass. on April 22 and at 
Orient, L. I. on April 30. Near Canaan, Conn. these 
sandpipers were early and relatively numerous; here 
the birds belied their name, for small flocks up to 
14 were frequently found feeding together as Brew- 
ster had noted them at Lake Umbagog (AAS). On 
May 14 an albinistic Solitary was at Hadley, Mass. 
(SAE). Another albino, a Willet, was seen at Mecox, 
L. I. on May 3; the bird was nearly white with traces 
of the normal pattern on the back and wihgs, the bill 
was flesh color at the base and dark toward the tip; 
it was accompanied by 2 normal Willets (C. Mc- 
Keever). The 8 Red Knots that arrived at Sandy 
Pond, N. Y., on eastern Lake Ontario were the 
earliest ever recorded in that area (O.A.S.). A late 
Purple Sandpiper was at Moriches, L. I. on May 30 
(J. J. Elliott). A Pectoral Sandpiper, rare here in 
spring migration, was found at Hadley, Mass. on 
May 12. Dowitchers in Massachusetts at Turners 
Falls on May 15 and at Pittsfield on May 19 (Schu- 
macher) were unusual. Three Ruffs were seen at 
Jamaica Bay, L. I.; on April 21 a bright ¢%, on 
May 5 and 6 a dull ¢ (GC and others) and on May 
27 a small brown bird, evidently a Reeve (P. W. 
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Post). At Red Bank, N. J. a Ruff was sighted op 
May 8 (Dorothy Washington). 

Gulls and Terns.—A late Glaucous Gull was seen 
on Jamaica Bay, L. I. on May 6 (GC). Four Gres 
Black-backed Gulls were found in inland Massachy. 
setts: 3 at Lenox on April 15 (Hendricks), and 1 a 
Northampton on April 14 (SAE); 80 Ring-billed 
Gulls were at Northampton on April 5, and at Sandy 
Pond, N. Y. an estimated 10,000 were present on 
May 20 (O.A.S.). Twenty-three Bonaparte’s Gulls 
were in the Hudson River at Piermont, N. Y, op 
April 29, very unusual for this area (Rockland Aud. 
Soc.). A Little Gull was found at Seagate, L. I. on 
April 21 (GC and others). Caspian Terns were fre. 
quently reported: 2 at Cornwell, N. Y., April 2g 
(EDT); 3 near Turners Falls, Mass., April 29; 2 at 
Newark, N. J. on May 12 (P. Buckley and others) 
and 26 at Sandy Pond, N. Y. on May 5 (O.AS.). All 
Black Terns reported were on fresh water. Two were 
found at Turners Falls, Mass. as early as April 29 
(SAE); 4 were noted on May 6 in western Massachu- 
setts (Schumacher); 3 were at Glastonbury, Conn, 
on May 18 (L. J. Whittles) and 10 on Lake Bomo. 
seen, Vt. on May 26 (E. Ball). 

Doves, Cuckoos and Owls —Mourning Doves in- 
creased in Vermont. The first to arrive at Middlebury 
was on April 1; one seen at Topsham on April 18 
was the first ever recorded in that locality (AM, 
EM). Yellow-billed Cuckoos were very scarce 
throughout; the Black-billed was reported as fairly 
common at Binghamton, N. Y. (L. E. Bemont) and 
in Sullivan County (K. D. Nevin); both species were 
almost entirely absent in southwestern Connecticut 
(BL). A pair of Barn Owls returned to last year's 
nesting site in Onondaga County during the third 
week of May (O.A.S.). Late Snowy Owl reports 
were: April 3, Orient, L. I. (RL) and May 18 at 
Gilgo, L. I. (JJE) and near Watertown, N. Y. 
(JBB). 

Nighthawks and Woodpeckers—A Common 
Nighthawk was picked up dead at New Canaan, 
Conn. on April 21 (H. H. Poor), a very early date. 
Eight Yellow-shafted Flickers were seen at Canaan, 
Conn. on April 15 (AAS). A é Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker was reported from Hempstead, L. I. on May 
24 (Mrs. E. W. Teale) and another in Onondaga 
County, N. Y. in early June (Chamberlane). Two 
Red-headed Woodpeckers were reported from Ver- 
mont: one at Bennington on May 16 (T. Foster), 
the other on Breadloaf Mountain at an elevation of 
1500 feet (AMD). 

Warm fronts on April 28 and May 12 produced 
the maximum ‘waves’ in the area around New York 
City; the flights were very heavy, and abnormal 
feeding conditions continued into late May. Through- 
out the migration there was practically no song. 

Flycatchers and Swallows.—Most flycatchers at 
rived early and many were seen feeding on the 
ground. Eastern Kingbirds were reported at Manor- 
ville, L. I. on April 28 (GSR); at Hurley, Ulster 
Co., N. Y. and at Sunderland, Mass. they were seen 
on April 29. All Empidonax flycatchers were early 
and numerous. An Acadian Flycatcher was seen at 
Long Branch, N. J. on May 12 (GMS). An Olive: 
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sided Flycatcher reached Onondaga County on the 
early date of May 12 and soon became unusually 
numerous there (O.A.S.). 

Tree and Barn Swallows were especially numerous 
at Ulverton, Que. but the local colony of Bank 
Swallows there which suffered greatly from predation 
by mammals in 1955 was much reduced in numbers 
(LMT, EET). The Rough-winged Swallow is in- 
creasing on eastern Lake Ontario. Cliff Swallows 
reached their traditional nesting site at Ashokan, 
N. Y. on April 17, an early date (A. Feldman). 
Since nesting facilities have been provided on Staten 
Island, N. Y., Purple Martins have materially in- 
creased there (Mathilde P. Weingartner). 

Crows and Wrens.—The first Am. Crow of the 
season reached Ulverton, Que. on March 2, but they 
were not in peak numbers until after the first of 
April (LMT, EET). Blue Jays were very abundant; 
at Wood-Ridge, N. J. 93 passed over one point on 
May 13 (Dorothy Pallas). Although the winter was 
severe, many Carolina Wrens survived. In Onondaga 
County several pairs were reported in early spring 
and, on Arab Hill at 1500 feet elevation, a single 
bird was seen on May 20 (W. F. Minor); one was 
singing at Hadley, Mass. on May 24 (SAE). 

Mockingbirds and Thrushes—Numerous reports of 
Mockingbirds came in, particularly from the Connecti- 
cut River Valley of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
The bird that wintered at Benson, Vt. disappeared 
at the end of April (EB); in the Hudson River 
Valley records were made as far north as Albany 
and Scotia, N. Y. Sullivan County, N. Y. re- 
ported one on May 6 (KDN); records also came 
from Long Island, Staten Island and from northern 
New Jersey; in southwestern Connecticut one was 
seen at Westport on May 12 (BL). Wood Thrushes 
appeared at Longmeadow, Mass. on April 28 and 
at Walpole, N. H. (Doris Brainard) on May 5. 
The mortality among Hermit Thrushes in the Con- 
necticut River Valley was probably high because of 
the snow of April 8-20; numbers were low in the 
latter half of the month. At Morristown, N. J. the 
migration of this species reached its peak, 50 birds, 
on April 25 (Elsie S. Weig). At Canaan, Conn. a 
hitherto unrecorded song was heard, quite characteris- 
tic of the Hermit but the last notes of each phrase 
were retarded (AAS). Olive-backed Thrushes were 
increasingly numerous. At Morristown, N. J. 50 were 
seen on May 25 (ESW). Eastern Bluebirds have 
decreased in numbers despite the organized efforts to 
provide adequate nesting facilities for them. A 
Greenland Wheatear was identified at Orient, L. I. 
on May 13 (RL). 

_ Gnatcatchers, Kinglets, Waxwings—There were 
far too many Blue-gray Gnatcatchers reported to 
note each occurrence. The earliest seen was on April 
17 at Midland Park, N. J. (Mrs. Van Saun). The 
flight extended to eastern Long Island, 2 at Peconic 
(R. C. Murphy) and 2 at Orient, on the same day 
(RL). It was noted to the western boundary of the 
Region. There were many reports from the Connecti- 
cut River Valley as far north as West Deerfield, Mass. 
At times the birds were concentrated in small areas: 
20 at Greenbrook Sanctuary near Englewood, N. J. 


on April 28 (D. Roser); 10 at Morristown, N. J. 
on May 14 (ESW). In all over a hundred were re- 
ported, which is most unusual for this Region. 
Golden-crowned Kinglets were entirely lacking at 
Ulverton, Que., a most unusual absence, and this 
condition extended throughout most of the Region. 
Opposed to this the Ruby-crowned were extremely 
abundant. At Morristown, N. J. about 300 were 
counted on April 25 (ESW). All parts of the Re- 
gion recognized this abundance. Cedar Waxwings 
were widespread. 

Shrikes and Vireos——The last Gray Shrike was 
seen on April 13 at Northampton, Mass. (Crompton). 
Vireos were late and so avoided the early shortage of 
insect food. In Onondaga County there was an 
enormous flight of Red-eyes on June 6, when 60 
birds were encountered in 100 yards of brush; a 
White-eyed Vireo was at Northampton, Mass. on 
May 20 (SAE). 

Warblers —Many claim that the flight of warblers 
during the past spring was the heaviest known. 
Added to this was the fact that the birds were much 
more obvious due to the retarded foliage and to the 
fact that the birds fed low. Some of the rarer species 
were abundant and some of those that are usually 
common were scarce. Prothonotary Warblers were 
frequent; one was seen at Schenectady, N. Y. on 
May 17 and again on May 26 (S.B.C.), and at 
Clayton in Jefferson County, N. Y. one was noted 
on May 20 (J. A. Blake); one was seen carrying 
nesting material on May 23 at Oneida Lake, N. Y. 
(O.A.S.). From Greenwich, Conn. one was reported 
on May 13 (Mrs. H. E. Dickenson) and at Sunder- 
land, Mass. one appeared on May 18 and stayed 5 
days. In New Jersey a pair was seen at Princeton 
(C. H. Rogers); one was found in Troy Meadows 
near Boonton, N. J. on May 13 (RAS) and 1 at 
Middleton on April 27 (GMS). A Worm-eating 
Warbler was seen on May 21 near last summer's 
nesting ground on Mount Tom, Mass. (SAE). Blue- 
winged Warblers were relatively common in Onon- 
daga County; in late May from 9 to 25 were reported 
daily and they were still passing through in consider- 
able numbers in early June (O.A.S.); one was at 
Wallingford, Vt. from May 19 to 27 (Mrs. Gay). 
Brewster's Warblers were frequently seen. Tennessee 
Warblers, first seen in the Connecticut River Valley 
on May 9 were abundant at Northampton, Mass. in 
the last week of May (SAE). They were also re- 
ported as plentiful at Binghamton, N. Y.; and at 
Morristown, N. J. 35 were counted on May 14 
(ESW). Nashville Warblers too were common on 
Staten Island, N. Y. (MPW) and on Long Island 
(JJE); they were relatively common after May 11 at 
Topsham, Vt. (AM, EM). There was a heavy migra- 
tion of Parula Warblers at Morristown, N. J. on May 
14 when 55 were counted (ESW). 

A very early Yellow Warbler was seen on April 
22 at Sunderland, Mass. (Dodge); Magnolias and 
Cape Mays were generally common and Black- 
throated Greens were abundant. Cerulean Warblers 
were seen at Ridgewood, N. J. on May 9 (Mrs. 
Fuser), at Springfield, Mass. on May 19 (C. R. 
Mason) and on May 19 at Schenectady, N. Y. 
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(S.B.C.). Blackburnians were common throughout 
and were frequently feeding on the ground or in 
low bushes. Yellow-throated Warblers were reported 
around New York City more frequently than at 
any time in the past: one in Central Park on May 
1 (J. T. Nichols), several on Long Island, one at 
Congers, N. Y. on May 7, one at Morristown, N. J. 
on April 30 (Mrs. H. Appleby, fide ESW), and one 
at Newark, N. J. on May 4 (I. H. Black). Farther 
north one was reported at Schenectady. 

The Bay-breasted Warbler, usually scarce, was re- 
ported from common to abundant, particularly in 
Sussex County, N. J. (E. B. Nixdorf) and in Sulli- 
van County, N. Y. (KDN). At Hartford, Conn. on 
May 22 about 12 of these warblers were seen as a 
flock (RMH). Granby, Mass. was “flooded” with 
Yellow Palms after April 22; on April 24 an esti- 
mated 150 were seen (Ballman). Two Louisiana 
Water-thrushes were at Benson, Vt. on May 20 
(EB). Seven Louisianas were reported from Walpole, 
N. H. (DB). 

Kentucky Warblers were seen near Summit, N. J. 
(CH); and New Canaan, Conn. on May 29 (H. and 
A. Bristow and others). At Schenectady, N. Y. one 
was trapped in a screened porch on May 19 and ob- 
served at leisure (S.B.C.). A warbler seen at Monti- 
cello, N. Y. for several days was identified by many 
observers as a Connecticut (KDN and others). More 
Mourning Warblers were reported than has been the 
case in any past year, and the dates, where the species 
is certainly a migrant, were late, the end of May or 
early June; this seems to indicate that the species 
should be considered as our latest migrating warbler. 
An early Yellow-breasted Chat was at Northampton, 
Mass. on April 30 (SAE); 4 were seen near West- 
port, Conn. (BL). A Hooded Warbler at North- 
ampton, Mass. on May 26 to 28 was unusual (SAE); 
this species is rare on Long Island, but one was seen 
at Brookhaven on the very early date of April 23 
(GSR). 

Blackbirds, Orioles and Tanagers Eastern Mea- 
dowlarks, migrating in flocks of from 20 to 30 birds, 
were seen in Sussex County, N. J. on March 24 
(Ella C. Black). A meadowlark singing the song of 
a Western was at Bound Brook, N. J. on April 10 
(R. Conn); another Western, also identified by song, 
was seen and heard repeatedly from May 12 to June 
3 near Syracuse, N. Y. (O.A.S.). On May 24 3 
Baltimore Orioles were seen at feeders at Pittsburg, 
N. H.; these birds are rare there. The mortality among 
the orioles was high because of the lack of their 
normal foods. Brown-headed Cowbirds were un- 
usually abundant throughout. Scarlet Tanagers were 
abundant and were more affected by the unusual 
food conditions than other species; the mortality 
was heavy. Most of the birds were seen on the 
ground and seemed stupidly apathetic; 25 were seen 
on a golf course at New Canaan, Conn.; large num- 
bers were seen sitting sluggishly along the roads and 
as they seemed to lack the ability to fly many were 
struck by passing cars. Where examination was 
possible most stomachs were found to be empty. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Cardinals are now reported 
regularly in northern Onondaga County and they 
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have increased as residents in southwestern Connecti. 
cut (HB, AB), one was seen at South Hadley, Mass. 
on April 10 and 11 (Boyd), and at Walpole, N. q 
one was seen on May 13 (Wright and others). A; 
Monticello, N. Y. there was an unusual sight of g 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks feeding with 16 Evening 
Grosbeaks (KDN). Two Blue Grosbeaks were te. 
ported at Grand View, Rockland County, N. Y, o9 
May 3, the first record for the area (D. Hill), ap. 
other was seen at a feeder at New Canaan, Conn. 
on May 2 and 3 (HB, AB). The colony of Hous 
Finches in southwestern Connecticut is expanding 
both in numbers and in area (AAB). 

An Ipswich Sparrow was at a feeder in Amherst, 
Mass. from March 24 to 29 (SAE and others) color 
photographs were made. There was a heavy flight of 
Slate-colored Juncos in southwestern Connecticut on 
April 9, in a 2-hour period an estimated 5 to 6000 
passed over New Canaan (M. Brown); from other 
parts of the Region other heavy flights were reported. 
An early Chipping Sparrow was at Topsham, Vt. 
on April 16 (AM, EM), very heavy flights of these 
birds came through Canaan, Conn. on May 1 when 
an estimated 200 birds were seen (A.A.S.). Field 
Sparrows were more common than usual. White. 
crowns were abundant; at Orient, L. I. the first were 
seen on April 28 and on days afterward from 12 to 20 
were seen (RL); they were first reported at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. on April 29; the heavy flight in Jeffer- 
son and St. Lawrence Counties of N. Y. lasted through 
the first 3 weeks of May (JBB). Fox Sparrows too 
were numerous. The reports indicate that Lincoln's 
Sparrows were relatively common and many were 
seen in the second week of May.—Cuartes K. 
NICHOLS, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION .—This 
has been such a remarkable season that only super- 
latives can picture it. Generally very cool and late, it 
had sharp and 
sudden _ variations 
in temperature. In 
Virginia the first 
days of April were 
actually hot, but 
a protracted cool 
spell followed. 
May was a freak- 
ish month. In 
Richmond, Va 
early May broke 
both heat and 
cold records of 
many years’ stand- 
ing. The Philadel- 
phia May was the 
coldest since 1924, with 21 days below normal, but 
with winter one day and summer the next. Southerly 
winds brought 92° on May 14, while westerly winds 
effected an all-time low of 37° for May 17, frosting 
bursting leaves and killing early plants. Camptow®, 
Pa., had 17° on May 25 and 35° on May 29 
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The migration was erratic and delayed but re- 
markably good. In Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
there was an astonishing and unprecedented move- 
ment of land birds throughout May. In Maryland 
the migration was backward in April, but with a 
tremendous response to the warmer weather of the 
last four days, telescoping into a brief period delayed 
April birds, normal late April arrivals, and a good 
variety, though in small numbers, of transients nor- 
mally arriving in early May (C. S. Robbins). In 
general, species were represented on arrival by small 
numbers, with the bulk as much as two weeks late; 
and in some species there were no early arrivals 
before the presence in quantity. For instance, Red-eyed 
Vireos arrived first and in quantity in Harford 
County, Md. on May 14, but three days later two 
nests had an egg each (O. W. Crowder). 

In Pennsylvania the West Chester Bird Club found 
139 species on May 5, 21 being warblers (Margaret 
§. Goodman). On May 12 Edward Manners re- 
corded 26 species of warblers in one and one-half 
hours: on May 22 William Reid found 102 species 
at Camptown, Pa., with all 6 vireos and 22 warblers; 
while on May 25 Fred Van Sant saw 18 species of 
warblers in his yard at Harrington, N. J. The May 
§ Maryland State-wide Count showed a good variety, 
230 species, but with small numbers of individuals, 
including only 10 to 20 per cent of the normal num- 
ber of Red-eyed Vireos (CSR). Observers in Wash- 
ington and vicinity reported an exceptionally good 
migration, with a high count of 234 species (20 
more than the previous record) on May 12, in a 
200-mile long area stretching from Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park to the Maryland and Virginia coasts (E. 
G. Davis). 

The migration of all species of thrushes was 
particularly good throughout the Region. Baltimore 
Orioles, Scarlet Tanagers, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, 
and White-crowned Sparrows were much more com- 
mon than usual everywhere, and in the Philadelphia 
area appeared in amazing flights. 

Gannets, Pelicans.—Eight or 10 Gannets appeared 
off Fortescue in Delaware Bay on April 26 (D. E. 
Kunkle); 150 were noted off Cape May, N. J. 
May 5 (Audubon Center of South Jersey); and at 
Ocean City, Md. P. A. DuMont saw 14 on May 5 
and 8 on May 6. A Brown Pelican was observed off 
the beach at Chincoteague Refuge, Va., April 7 and 
9 (Dr. and Mrs. R. S. Brodey, fide J. M. Valentine, 
Jt.); and one at Back Bay Refuge, Va., May 12 
(J. E. Perkins). 

Herons.—R. L. Kleen found a pair of Am. Egrets 
nesting with 350 pairs of Great Blue Herons on 
Poplar Island, Md., April 22. A Cattle Egret was 
seen at Tinicum, Philadelphia, May 13 (D.V.O.C.): 
and 2 at Cape May on May 6 (A.CS.J.). The first 
Virginia spring records for the Cattle Egret were 
made at Chincoteague, 4 on March 31, present to 
May 19 (JMV); and one at Back Bay, April 29 
(Romie Waterfield). An immature Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron frequented Downington Park, Pa., 
through April and was still present on May 5 (P. 
and B. Hurlock). An early Least Bittern was found 
near Hampton, Va., March 11 (Hampton Roads 


Bird Club). Several Glossy Ibises were reported: one 
at Brigantine Refuge, N. J., April 19, and several 
times in May (fide Wm. Forward); Alexandria, Va. 
April 30 (J. M. Abbott); Hog Island State Water- 
fowl Refuge, Va., May 19 (C. C. Steirly) ; and Back 
Bay, one on April 15 (Mrs. JEP), and 10 on May 7 
(RW). 

Geese and Ducks—Two huge waves of Snow 
Geese, estimated at between 8000 and 10,000, left 
Fortescue on the evening of April 1 and flew north- 
east directly over Port Norris, N. J. Thousands of 
Canada Geese moved north during April, with about 
1000 noted at Honey Brook, Pa. on April 13 
(Nevin Musser), a count of 2155 over Camptown, 
Pa. on April 13 (William Reid), and thousands over 
Hawk Mountain in a continuous movement on April 
21 (Maurice Broun). Several migrant species of 
ducks were still present at Bombay Hook Refuge, 
Del. on May 13. At Denton, Md. on May 5 a Black 
Duck had 10 fledglings (Bobby Fletcher) and a 
Wood Duck had 8 (Roberta Fletcher). The first 
Gadwall’s nest with eggs in Virginia (young on 
the move were seen last year) was discovered at 
Chincoteague Refuge, May 12 (JMV, CCS, F. R. 
Scott, John M. Irvine, Jr.), but was later destroyed 
by crows. A European Teal, first seen on March 9 at 
Hunting Creek, Va., remained to April 7 (JMA). 
Two Common Eiders were seen at Ocean City, Feb. 
26 (I. C. and C. M. Hoover). 

Hawks.—Kleen counted 30 Osprey nests rimming 
the square-mile Poplar Island, Md., April 22. Os- 
preys were seen on April 1 at a nest, the first for the 
area, at Curle’s Neck, Richmond, Va. (FRS). A 
Pigeon Hawk at Havre de Grace, Md., March 3, 
and at Hunting Creek, Va., March 1, are very early 
(PAD, et al.). 

Rails. —In spite of the huge destruction of Clapper 
Rails by floods last year the New Jersey salt marshes 
are harboring a good population this spring. Fre- 
quent reports indicate an unusual abundance of Soras. 
A Black Rail was seen at Fortescue on May 29 (R. 
F. Miller); and 4 were flushed at Back Bay, Va. on 
May 9 (RW). 

Shorebirds—A single Wilson’s Plover was seen 
at Beach Haven Inlet, N. J., May 31 (Fred Poole, 
JKP). A heavy flight of Am. Woodcock occurred 
in early April at Goshen, N. J. (D. R. Coman). 
Three Am. Golden Plovers, 40 Red Knots, and 20 
Purple Sandpipers were found at Ocean City, Md., 
May 12 (RLK, et al.). A Killdeer’s nest with 4 eggs 
was found on March 24 at Williamsburg, Va., where 
it is a rare breeder (J. H. Grey). Perkins saw a 
Long-billed Curlew at Back Bay on April 30. Two 
Purple Sandpipers were present at Cape May on May 
19 (J. T. McNeill, Jr.), Two Curlew Sandpipers 
were found at Tuckerton, N. J. on May 19 and one 
on May 20 (FVS). A Red and a Northern Phalarope 
were seen at Beach Haven, April 21 (Geo. Breck, 
Wm. Stoudart). 

Gulls and Terns.—Two adult jaegers in light phase 
were observed from the Little Creek Ferry, Chesa- 
peake Bay, Va., May 11 (FRS, CCS, JMI). Perkins 
saw a Glaucous Gull at Back Bay on April 20 and 
26 and May 1 and 7; and Lt. Gordon Orians saw 
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one at Seashore State Park, Norfolk, Va. April 22. 
An Iceland Gull was found at the mouth of Hunt- 
ing Creek, Alexandria, Va. on April 2 by Adam 
Hubbell, and then independently on April 7 by P. A. 
DuMont and others, and seen later by Abbott. An 
adult Iceland Gull was seen at Assateague Island, 
Va., May 12 (JMV, FRS, CCS, JMI): and one at 
Back Bay, April 5 (RW). DuMont and others saw 
24 Black Terns, rare in spring, at Ocean City, May 
5, and he and P. G. DuMont saw one at Lilipons, 
Md., May 17. Eight Roseate Terns were seen at 
Hampton, Va., April 15 (GO); and 2 at Ocean City, 
May 12 and 13 (CSR, ef al.). 

Cuckoos to Woodpeckers —M. W. Hewitt saw 2 
Black-billed Cuckoos at Greensboro, Md., May 5. A 
Chuck-will’s-widow was recorded at Manahawken, 
N. J., May 13, as the last of 179 species in a 23- 
hour mad dash for a big list (Urner Ornithological 
Club group). Six were heard at Cape May on May 
18 (JTM). A pair of Red-bellied Woodpeckers was 
apparently working at a nest in southern Cumberland 
County, N. J. May 30 (DEK). An Arctic Wood- 
pecker was discovered at Lake Ontelaunee, Pa., 
March 10, by Earl Poole, probably the same bird 
mentioned in the last report. 

Flycatchers to Vireos.—All expected species of fly- 
catchers were much more common than usual around 
Philadelphia. Many Traill’s Flycatchers were on lo- 
cation by the end of May; and Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catchers were frequently reported. A Western King- 
bird, carefully studied by Kleen near Claiborne, Md. 
on May 22 and 23, is a noteworthy spring record. 
An Am. Magpie was observed at Island Beach, N. J., 
March 27 (Mrs. Woolfenden). Charles E. Stevens, Jr., 
counted 112 Olive-backed Thrushes in 6 hours on 
May 12 at Charlottesville, Va. It is doubtful if so 
many Blue-gray Gnatcatchers have ever been re- 
corded about Philadelphia in any one spring as in 
this. Of 19 D.V.O.C. groups out on May 13 only 4 
failed to see them, Joe Devlin alone listing 7 in the 
Wissahickon area. Solitary Vireos were numerous but 
unusually late, many singing in mid-May. A few 
Philadelphia Vireos were reported, 3 being seen at 
Wyalusing, Pa., May 22 (WR); one at Owings Mills, 
Md. on May 5 (Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Worthley, R. 
Jones); one at Greenbelt, Md. on May 5 (L. W. 
Oring); and one at Norfolk, Va., May 14 (W. F. 
Rountrey ). 

Warblers—The flood of warblers that came 
through the Philadelphia area through May included 
an astonishing number of species usually scarce in 
spring, such as Golden-winged, Tennessee, Bay- 
breasted, Cape May, and Black-capped; with untold 
numbers of Nashville, Blackburnian and Magnolia 
Warblers. At times the trees almost dripped with 
warblers, and many were reported feeding on the 
ground. McNeill reported that he saw 70 Bay- 
breasted Warblers at Philadelphia, where he had seen 
only 6 in the last 20 years. Hawk Mountain had a 
huge movement of Nashville Warblers on May 10 
(MB). Around Washington, Tennessee, Blackburn- 
ian, and Black-capped Warblers were noticeably more 
numerous. Worm-eating Warblers, ordinarily rare 
in coastal Virginia, were rather common at Nor- 
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folk in May (WFR); and 2 were seen at Warwick 
May 2 (GO). A Blue-winged and a Golden-winged 
Warbler were seen on May 4 in the President's yard 
at the University of Virginia (Mrs. Colgate w 
Darden). The heaviest wave of Bay-breasted Warblers 
ever noted in Harford County, Md. appeared for ; 
week or more, May 15 to 22 (OWC), Unusual 
records are: 2 Kentucky Warblers at Cape Ma 
May 5 (Dr. Wm. Parker); single Mourning War. 
lers at Langhorne, Pa., May 20 (Alan Brady). 
Camptown, Pa., May 21 (WR), Ft. Belvoir, Va., May 
6 (JMA); and Back Bay, May 12 (FWR, et al.) 

Blackbirds to Tanagers—A male Yellow-headed 
Blackbird was discovered at Ocean City, May 12, 
by Charles Buchanan, and seen by 150 observers 
Scarlet Tanagers simply swarmed about Philadelphia 
from May 13 to 20, 100 being seen feeding in fields 
and on tops of barns and houses (JTM). On the 
other hand, they were reported as absent at Hawk 
Mountain (MB). A bright bird, with orange in. 
stead of scarlet body feathers, was killed at a picture 
window at Paulsboro, N. J., May 21 (Wm. Middle. 
ton). A male Summer Tanager suffered the like fate 
at the Botany Garden of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, May 14; and a female was seen there on May 
8 (JD). One was seen at Heislerville, N. J., May 
20 (DEK). 

Finches, Sparrows.—The count of 100 Rose. 
breasted Grosbeaks at Hawk Mountain on May 10 
indicates the abundance of these birds this season 
A pair of Blue Grosbeaks were seen near Mt. Laurel, 
N. J., April 22 (E. and H. Moore); and a male at 
New Alexandria, Va., April 22, is the first local 
record (JMA). Lawrence Corn had 13 Indigo Bunt- 
ings feeding on his lawn near Masonville, N. J. 
May 12. Mrs. H. C. Bentley found up to 2 male and 
one female Dickcissels at Ellerson, near Richmond, 
Va. on April 15, and Scott a singing male on April 
22. Valentine made at Chincoteague Refuge on May 
13 the first Virginia Eastern Shore record for the 
Evening Grosbeak. The latest Maryland date was 
May 14 at Laurel (CSR), and the latest for Pennsyl- 
vania was May 25 at Hawk Mountain (MB). A few 
Red Crossbills appeared in Maryland in early May, 
but practically no Pine Siskins. Mrs. Elizabeth Pea- 
cock saw a flock of 10 or 12 Red Crossbills near 
Fairfax, Va., April 18. DuMont saw a Pine-woods 
Sparrow at the Soldiers’ Home, D. C., April 11. Two 
interesting hybrids turned up in northern Virginia 
A Slate-colored X Oregon Junco was observed on the 
Mt. Vernon Memorial Highway, April 21 (JMA, 
PAD). Mrs. Peacock trapped a bird at Pine Ridge, 
near Fairfax, on April 17 which was identified by 
Aldrich, Lincoln, and Wetmore as a Slate-colored 
Junco X White-throated Sparrow, the third-known 
example. White-crowned Sparrows were never S0 
abundant, being seen by 12 of the 19 D.V.OC 
groups on May 13 and 9 of the 20 Md. Ornith. Soc. 
groups on May 5. Many showed up in Harford 
County, Md. in May. Seven were found on May 12 


in 4 widely separated localities at Chinc teague Re- 
fuge, where they are rare (E. T. McKn ght, JMI, 


FRS, CCS). Irvine found a very late Whit: _= ny 
May 21. 


a Swamp Sparrow near Richmond, Va 
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Harford County, Md., had a small wave of Lin- 
coln’s Sparrows on May 11 and 12 (OWC). Four 
Lapland Longspurs were seen near Laceyville, Pa., 
April 8 ( R), and a very late one near Lang- 
horne, Pa., May 13 (AB).—JULIAN K. PoTTER, 437 
Park Avenue, Collingsu ood, N. J., and J. J. MurRRay, 
s White Street, Lexington, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
April was cool, wet and windy. Excess rainfall con- 
“inued in most areas until mid-May. The remainder 
of the period 
was dry and 
hot. In central 
North Carolina 
a killing frost 
occurred as late 
as May 9, and 
record lows 
were noted on 
the 17th and 
19th. Sand- 
wiched between 
these cold 
periods, May 
14 was the hottest day of that date on record at 
Charlotte and Columbia. At Raleigh, the lows of 
mid-May were a repetition of the mid-April weather. 

The wind systems associated with these high and 
low temperature extremes contributed at least one 
very unusual appearance. Northeast storm winds of 
early April brought a thoroughly beaten flock of 
Red Phalaropes to the upper North Carolina coast. 
Three of the birds were collected. 

At the southernmost tip of the Region, Kuerzi 
found the migration period one of the poorest ever, 
from the observer's point of view. “Mild, still nights 
during the period of greatest activity seem to have 
sent the birds on without the usual stop-over.” To 
Parks, in Atlanta, ‘‘migration seemed fairly normal 
during April despite the cool weather. The sudden 
onset of warm weather at the end of the month (5° 
to 10° above normal) apparently moved the birds 
on rapidly.’ As a result, the usual early May peak 
was not observed there. A Mourning Warbler, the 
second Georgia record, was collected. 

On the upper South Carolina coast, the Edwards’ 
found most arrivals late and some departures late. 
Farther north, Quay at Raleigh noted the movements 
halted with the changeable temperatures and a 
delayed peak “of a good two weeks.” 

Wendell Smith, near the Virginia—North Carolina 
line noted a heavy migration of thrushes in early May. 
In general, populations seemed to be up. Most 
ot the spring counts showed increases over last 
season's counts. Cattle Egrets finally showed up in 
North Carolina. Two, or possibly three, were found 
and one was taken during the period. A Brewster’s 
Warbler was reported from each of the Carolinas 
and a Dickcissel was found in Piedmont South 
Carolina. The last of a spotty winter population of 
Evening Grosbeaks moved north by mid-May. A 
male Lark Bunting was seen near Charleston. 
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Pelicans, Egrets, lbises —Of the 50 or more White 
Pelicans that wintered at Cape Romain Refuge (33.0° 
n. lat.), 20 were present beyond the close of the 
period, mingling with the large Brown Pelican colony 
that normally breeds there. The Cattle Egret was 
finally added to the North Carolina list when an 
adult female of that species was taken on April 29 
in Bladen County, some 25 miles northwest of 
Wilmington, by David Adams and presented to the 
State Museum. A report of an earlier observation of 
a Cattle Egret on April 20, by Mrs. Raymond E. 
Jackson of Chatham, Mass., would have placed the 
species, briefly on the state Hypothetical List if it 
had been received in time for inclusion with Adams’ 
record in the June 1956 Chat. Mrs. Jackson's letter 
to Alexander Sprunt stated that the bird she saw 
was on the roadside between Elizabeth City and Wil- 
son. These points are about 140 miles apart. At 
least one other Cattle Egret has since been located 
by Adams at Southport. It was being watched at the 
close of the period. In South Carolina, a Cattle 
Egret was observed at Edisto Island, below Charleston, 
March 27 (Mrs. Arthur Phillips), and another at 
the Savannah Wildlife Refuge, April 17 (Ivan Tom- 
kins). Wood Ibises were as far north as Southport, 
March 8 (Walters Thompson). A single Glossy Ibis 
was reported near Rocky Mount, N. C., April 8 
(J. W. E. Joyner), and near the coast in Dare 
County, 2 were seen, April 8, by John Thompson. 
Walter Dawn reported a few of these birds during 
the last week of March at Bull’s Island, S. C., and 
more were seen, March 30 and 31, near Beaufort, 
N. C., by Horace Leflin. Also at Beaufort, 13 Glossy 
Ibises were counted during the first week of May 
(Henry Kritzler), and about 20 pairs were at a 
colony near Southport during the middle of May. 
At McClellanville, S. C., the Robert Edwards’ re- 
ported them as abundant in May. White Ibises were 
found in greater numbers than usual; 23 were at 
Southport, May 21 (DA). 

Geese, Ducks.—Geese and ducks lingered in the 
Region. The last of the Canada Geese did not leave 
Cape Romain Refuge until March 30 (Victor Kay). 
Richard Parks reported 2 late Mallards flushed from 
a swamp near Atlanta, May 12. Two Black Ducks, 
a male Mallard and a male Pintail, all apparently 
uninjured, were flushed from the rice fields near the 
mouth of the South Santee River, June 8 (Robert D. 
Edwards, B. R. Chamberlain). Red-breasted Mer- 
gansers were still in the McClellanville area, April 30. 

Hawks. —Broad-winged Hawks were back in central 
North Carolina (Matthews), April 7, and at North 
Wilkesboro, April 4 (Wendell P. Smith). Two 
Marsh Hawks were included in the spring count at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., May 5. An Osprey was re- 
ported at Winston-Salem, May 4; at Chapel Hill, 
May 8 (Roy M. Brown); and at Charlotte, May 12. 
Two Peregrine Falcons were seen in migration low 
over the watershed at Swift Creek near Raleigh, 
April 17 (T. L. Quay). 

Marsh and Water Birds —A Virginia Rail was 
captured at New London, Stanly Co., N. C., April 23 
(John Trott). This appears to be a late inland 
record. This rail has been known to breed on the 
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North Carolina coast, however. A population of Am. 
Coots at the Savannah River Refuge that numbered 
200 on April 25 had dwindled to 10 birds by May 
31 (E. O. Mellinger). Eight Ruddy Turnstones 
were on the ocean beach at Fort Fisher, near Wil- 
mington, May 29 (Sarah Nooe). At McClellanville, 
an Am. Woodcock remained as late as April 21 
(RDE). Three Wilson’s Snipe were reported at 
North Wilkesboro, March 11 (WPS); Victor Kay 
recorded snipe at Romain until March 30. Edwards 
observed a large flock of Lesser Yellow-legs near 
McClellanville, May 1. He also reported a Red Knot, 
May 19, in the old rice fields of the South Santee 
River, several miles from the sea coast. Some 500 
dowitchers were at Romain, March 26 (Victor Kay). 
Quay watched a Black-necked Stilt near Beaufort, 
N. C., May 19. As many as 12 of these stilts were 
in the South Santee rice fields at the close of the 
period (RDE). Paul Sykes, Jr., of Norfolk, Va., visit- 
ing the Pea Island Refuge with companions on April 
14, counted a total of 23 Red Phalaropes in that 
area. The birds had been driven in by the severe 
northeast storm winds of April 11. Three that 
were unable to fly were collected for the Norfolk 
Museum. This is one of the very few known occur- 
rences of the Red Phalarope on our coast. At Mc- 
Clellanville, a Black Tern was seen on April 30, a 
bit late (RDE). 

Cuckoos through Hummingbirds —A Black-billed 
Cuckoo, a scarce migrant at Atlanta, was found there 
on April 16—an early date (RP). A Long-eared Owl, 
a seldom reported bird in North Carolina, was 
watched off and on during April 15, near High 
Point, by James Mattocks and George A. Smith. A 
Chuck-will’s-widow was noted at Wilmington as 
early as March 10 (Clark James), and Whip-poor- 
wills were at Troy, N. C., April 10 (Frances M. 
Covington), and at North Wilkesboro, April 14 
(WPS). Both species seemed about normal in num- 
bers at Matthews, N. C. Chimney Swifts reached 
Charleston by March 19 (Ellison Williams), but were 
not reported at Wilmington before April 3 (Cecil 
Appleberry). Inland, swifts were at Chester, S. C., 
April 6; North Wilkesboro, April 5; and at Jefferson, 
N. C., April 23 (Mrs. A. B. Hurt). Ruby-throated 
Hummingbirds were at McClellanville, March 31; 
Troy, March 30; Wilmington, April 2 (Mrs. Davis); 
and at North Wilkesboro, April 27. 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—Eastern Kingbirds reached 
the top of the Region—Jefferson, N. C.—by April 
30 (Mrs. A. B. Hurt). Crested Flycatchers were re- 
ported at Wilmington, March 18 (Mrs. A, David 
Comeau); they were not found at Jefferson until 
six weeks later. Acadian Flycatchers were at North 
Wilkesboro, April 15. Two Alder Flycatchers were 
in the Winston-Salem spring count, May 5. An 
Eastern Wood Pewee was seen in the vicinity of 
Jefferson, April 2 (Mrs. ABH). Tree Swailows were 
still present at Wilmington, May 5. J. Fred Denton 
at Augusta, Ga., noted a Rough-winged Swallow, 
March 18, about 10 days early. Joseph R. Norwood 
found them at Charlotte, March 18, and 3 were at 
North Wilkesboro, March 27. Purple Martins were 
at Walterboro, S. C., Feb. 29 (Mrs. Effie Allen); at 
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Wilmington, March 1; at Elkin, N. C., March 14 
(Linville Hendren); and at Augusta, March 19 
(JFD). . 

Wrens through Kinglets—House Wrens were no: 
reported at McClellanville after April 15. On the 
same day a Winter Wren first appeared at North 
Wilkesboro. At Fayetteville, N. C., Mrs. Roscoe 
Hauser had a Catbird at her feeders, Feb. 10, a full 
month earlier than last season. Hermit Thrushes left 
North Wilkesboro, April 15, but the Edwards’ had 
one singing on April 25 at McClellanville. Denton 
reported an early Blue-gray Gnatcatcher at Augusta, 
March 18. By April 2 they were at North Wilkesboro 
but they were not seen at Charlotte until April 5, 
when several arrived together. Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
lingered at North Wilkesboro until May 1 (WPS). 

Vireos, Warblers —White-eyed Vireos reached Av- 
gusta by March 4, and Wilmington, March 18, Yel. 
low-throated Vireos were at Wilmington, March 29, 
and at North Wilkesboro, April 12. A Philadelphia 
Vireo, seldom reported in the Region, was noted by 
Wendell Smith at North Wilkesboro, April 27, and 
Fred May and party identified one on their spring 
count at Lenoir, N. C., May 12. The warbler migra- 
tion furnished good birding over most of the Region. 
There were more comments upon the number of 
species than the number of individuals, however. A 
few species, rare or unknown in the spring, were 
found. Most were reasonably on time. A Black and 
White Warbler at Matthews on March 31 was one of 
the first to arrive, after the water-thrushes; Smith 
reported one at North Wilkesboro, April 2. On April 
17 a Prothonotary Warbler was at Raleigh (T. L. 
Quay). Worm-eating Warblers were at Henderson, 
N. C., April 28 (Mrs. A. W. Bachman), and one 
was singing at North Wilkesboro, April 29 (WPS). 
Also at North Wilkesboro, a Blue-winged Warbler 
was recorded, May 13 (WPS). At Winston-Salem, 
N. C., two independent parties, one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon, studied a Brewster's 
Warbler, presumably the same bird, at locations 
about 25 yards apart. The observers: Charles M. 
Frost and Robert Witherington; and Dr. and Mrs. 
Merrill P. Spencer. The date was May 5. The 
identifying field marks were carefully checked. No 
yellow was observed on the underparts. The bird did 
not sing. Strangely enough, James B. Shuler, Jr., re- 
ported a Brewster's Warbler at Greenville, S. C. He 
also was able to study that bird at length, on two 
occasions, April 28 and 29. The wing patch was 
white and the belly was yellow. As far as we know, 
these are the first reports of this hybrid in the 
Region. A Tennessee Warbler was seen on May 5 
at North Wilkesboro. A singing male Nashville 
Warbler, April 23, at Atlanta was the first spring 
occurrence of that species there (RP). Parula Warb- 
lers were at Augusta, March 18 (JFD). Mellinger 
noted one singing at the Savannah Refuge, March 15. 
There was a late flight of Magnolia Warblers in the 
Atlanta area. Parks found 4 there, May 26, establish- 
ing a new late record. A Cape May Warbler was at 
Troy, N. C., May 6 (FMC). Myrtle Warblers were 
still at North Wilkesboro, May 6. Mrs. Appleberry 
and Clifford Comeau saw a Black-throated Green 
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Warbler «: Wilmington, March 29; Robert Overing 
found one at Myrtle Beach, S. C., April 1. Cerulean 
Warblers, normally very rare, were found in Atlanta 
by Parks as follows: 3 males, April 21; 1 male, 
April 22; 2 males, April 25. Smith identified a 
Cerulean Warbler at North Wilkesboro on April 24. 
He also found a Blackburnian Warbler there, May 
> Denton found good numbers of Yellow-throated 
Warblers at Augusta, March 4; Mrs. Appleberry re- 
ported them at Wilmington, March 12; on April 1, 
Overing found them at Myrtle Beach, S. C., and 
Smith reported them at North Wilkesboro on the 
same day. Chestnut-sided and Bay-breasted Warblers 
were at North Wilkesboro, April 22 and May 19, 
respectively. Black-polls were last seen at St. Marys, 
Ga. May 25—a very late date (RGK). Mellinger 
reported them at the Savannah Refuge, May 11. 
They were at Troy, May 9, and at North Wilkesboro 
as late as May 20. On the upper South Carolina 
coast Edwards found Black-polls still present on 
May 18. Prairie Warblers reached Myrtle Beach 
by April 1; Wilmington, April 4 (Mrs. Baker). A 
Northern Water-thrush at Atlanta, May 27, was a 
new late record there (RP). Louisiana Water-thrushes 
arrived at Matthews, March 21 (BRC). Smith found 
them at North Wilkesboro, April 8. A Connecticut 
Warbler, rare at North Wilkesboro, was seen there 
on May 6. On May 17 Parks collected a male Mourn- 
ing Warbler at Atlanta. This was the second record 
for the species for the state. A Black-capped Warbler 
was seen at North Wilkesboro, May 9, and a Canada 
Warbler was at Henderson, N. C., May 6 (AWB). 
Am. Redstarts were at North Wilkesboro, April 6. 

Bobolinks, Blackbirds, Tanagers—Bobolinks were 
definitely more plentiful this year than last. Widely- 
scattered flocks were noted over the Piedmont Section, 
particularly. On the coast, at the Savannah Refuge, 
a flock of about 500 was seen on May 11. An early 
moving band of Red-winged Blackbirds numbering 
some 300 passed through the North Wilkesboro area 
Feb. 11 (WPS). About 50 Rusty Blackbirds, prob- 
ably migrating, were at North Wilkesboro, Feb. 9. 
At Troy, Miss Covington reported an early Summer 
Tanager in her yard, March 21. 

Finches and Sparrows —A Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
at Winston-Salem, May 5, was a bit late (Robert 
Witherington, et al.). Blue Grosbeaks were first noted 
by the Edwards’ at McClellanville, May 5. Kuerzi at 
St. Marys, Ga., commented upon the scarcity of 
Indigo Buntings there. His only records for the 
spring were on April 28 and 29. There appeared to 
be a better population in the Region than last year, 
however. Two were as far north as Troy, N. C., 
April 18, and one was seen and heard at Matthews, 
April 20. They were recorded at Wilmington, April 
21, with a “wave” on May 5. Mrs. C. M. Hoover 
reported 2 at Nags Head, high on the North Carol- 
ina coast, April 25, and in the mountains at Jefferson, 
N.C., Mrs. Hurt saw one on April 30. Oddly enough, 
they were not seen at McClellanville by the Ed- 
wards’ until April 29. Quay found Indigo Buntings 
“abundant” at Beaufort, N. C., at the close of the 
period. He also noted the unusual numbers of Painted 
Buntings there. Two arrival dates of this latter 


species: April 24 at Charleston; May 4 at the Savan- 
nah Refuge. Both were late. A male Dickcissel was 
at a Charlotte city feeder from Feb. 15 until April 
5 (JRN); John O. Watkins and Gabriel Cannon 
reported 5 at a field on the outskirts of Spartanburg, 
S. C. from May 20 on. No nest was located but 
several birds were carrying food. Evening Grosbeaks 
left the Rocky Mount, N. C. area, May 4 (JWEJ). 
At Raleigh, 35 were in Quay’s yard, May 13. On 
Roan Mountain on the North Carolina—~Tennessee 
line, Fred W. Behrend noted flocks totaling about 25 
plus, April 21. His last observations were 150+ on 
the Tennessee side of Roan Mountain at 3800 feet, 
April 28, and a flock of 10 at 4200 feet, May 6. 
Purple Finches moved out about on schedule. A fe- 
male at Troy, April 22, was a bit late. Pine Siskins 
lingered at several places. Parks found them at At- 
lanta, May 13. A most unusual find was a male 
Lark Bunting just across the Ashley River at 
Charleston, Feb. 9, 12, 15. It was watched at length 
by Mr. and Mrs. I. S. Metcalf. There were several 
Savannah Sparrows at McClellanville, April 21 
(RDE). Quay found a very good population of Sea- 
side Sparrows in the Beaufort area—apparently a 
complete recovery after last season's storms. Chipping 
Sparrows returned to Troy, Feb. 25; Matthews, 
March 9; North Wilkesboro, March 14; and Jeffer- 
son, March 22. Two White-crowned Sparrows at 
Jefferson, May 10, were the last seen there. Smith 
found 3, 1 in immature plumage, at North Wilkes- 
boro, March 11. A White-throated Sparrow was 
recorded at Troy, May 12.—B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Matthews, N. C. 


FLORIDA REGION .—Except for the period May 
3 to 7, most of Florida continued to feel the effects 
of a crippling drought. Two stations at opposite 
ends of the Region were 
- among the hardest hit, Tal- 
‘ JACKSONVILLA = Jahassee having an accum- 
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binsiow “\ of rain for March and 


where only a small fraction 
of an inch fell during 
these months and during 
May. The heavy rains of 
ee, early May _taised water 
Kevwesrep levels considerably over 
ts mers to’ | most of the Region, but 

these gains were short- 
lived in North Florida where conditions are now as 
bad as ever. For the most part, however, the period 
was comfortable, if not actually too cool at times. De- 
ficiencies in mean temperature at 7 scattered stations 
in April ranged from 0.3° to 2.5°, but May was 
closer to normal. The number of days in April on 
which the prevailing wind was from a northerly di- 
rection ranged from 7 at Miami to 14 at Tallahassee 
(4 and 12, respectively, in April 1955). Prolonged 
periods of northerly winds in North Florida were 
April 7-13 and 16-21. Perhaps the most important 
factor in determining the recorded migration in 
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North Florida was the fact that every week-end in 
April fell during or immediately after a period of 
headwinds for migrating birds. On the first week-end 
there was no concentrated field effort, although the 
limited time spent in the field produced several 
noteworthy records. The Spring Bird Count in the 
St. Marks area on April 14, with 168 species, fell only 
3 short of tying the biggest one-day list on record 
there. On April 21 one party (Zerbes and Berko- 
witzes), covering the best of the coastal areas, found 
145 species; and on April 28, despite south- 
easterly winds, I listed 139 species even though 
missing a few which were seen by companions who 
joined me for the afternoon. The biggest migration, 
however, was encountered by Lovett Williams on 
Alligator Point (Franklin Co.) on April 25—a day 
of drizzling rain and northeasterly winds. The fact 
that this migration apparently was not characterized 
by an abnormally long list of species was perhaps 
due to the large numbers of migratory land birds 
present, keeping the observer too busy to search for 
water birds. In any case, his estimates for numbers 
of individuals of certain transient species, even should 
they be considered liberal, would be almost un- 
precedented for the spring migration in the Talla- 
hassee Division. Far outnumbering other species were 
the Cape May and Black-poll Warblers, each computed 
at 120 or more individuals. Following these in order 
of abundance were: Catbird, 80; Eastern Kingbird, 
48; Black and White Warbler, 43; Indigo Bunting, 
27; Hooded Warbler, 25; Oven-bird and Orchard 
Oriole, 22 each; Olive-backed Thrush, 19; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 17; Am. Redstart, 13; Northern 
Water-thrush, 12; Black-throated Green Warbler, 7; 
Pigeon Hawk, 5 (many other transient species 
recorded in normal abundance). The presence of 20 
Am. Goldfinches in this assemblage of migrants 
lends weight to the growing suspicion that this 
species sometimes crosses the water from the Florida 
Keys to the northern Gulf coast. Even the interior 
of North Florida had a fair migration. A party led 
by Barbara Lund on April 14 had 90 species in the 
St. Marks region with very little coastline; and a 
heavy migration of Orchard Orioles and Indigo Bunt- 
ings, with a few rarities, was found east of Talla- 
hassee on April 18. Such lists added up to a 
record-breaking total of 211 species recorded in the 
Tallahassee Division in April. 

Although for the most part weather conditions in 
May were such as to ground fewer migrants, good 
lists of shore- and waterbirds were obtained at Lake 
Jackson on April 3 and 25, and a few transient land 
birds were recorded on these and other dates. 

Migration at Television Tower.—Throughout the 
period H. L. Stoddard continued his exhaustive study 
of migrants killed or crippled by striking the TV 
tower in northern Leon County, making almost 
daily, early-morning trips. Although some import- 
ant migration dates were established in this manner 
and a few rarities appeared, one of the most inter- 
esting aspects of this study was its correlation with 
the migration otherwise observed. Rare species found 
both at the tower and (as transients) in other parts 
of the Tallahassee Division this spring were the 
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Black-billed Cuckoo, and Swainson’s, W rm-eating, 
Tennessee, Magnolia and Kentucky Warblers. By 
restricting the comparison to Leon County alone, 4 
few other species could be considered rare in spring 
and thus added to the list: Yellow, Cape May, and 
Black-poll Warblers, Am. Redstart, and Scarlet Tap. 
ager. In fact, most of the species found only at the 
television tower are excessively rare and/or secretive 
(Black Rail, Black-billed Cuckoo, Bachman’s Warb. 
ler, and Henslow's Sparrow). Conversely, several 
other species which are of as frequent spring occur. 
rence as most of the above were lacking this year 
throughout the Tallahassee Division: Gray-cheeked 
Thrush, Blue-winged and Blackburnian Warblers and 
Grasshopper Sparrow. 

Migration in South Florida. Although no South 
Florida observers presented an analysis of the spring 
migration, records they sent indicate a similar situa. 
ation: a much better movement in April than in May, 
with a number of good inland records. Many of the 
rarities were found both in North and South Florida. 
Species which were decidedly early at most localities 
where found this year were the White-rumped Sand- 
piper and Olive-backed and Gray-cheeked Thrushes, 

Loons, Grebes, and Petrels—A late Common Loon 
was seen at Alligator Point, May 2 (HLS). Late 
Horned Grebes in breeding plumage were found in 
St. George's Island Sound, April 28 (HMS, Karl 
& Marion Zerbe, LW) and at Eau Gallie, May 9 
(Robert J. Lemaire). A Wilson's Petrel among the 
Dry Tortugas, seen by Margaret Hundley and Frances 
Hames on May 12, proves the earliest of record for 
the Lower Keys. 

Pelicans, Gannets, and Boobies —Unusual inland 
occurrences of the White Pelican were of 2 at Lake 
Jackson (Leon County), May 3 (HMS, e¢ al.), and 
15 to 22 on Lake Okeechobee, May 26 & 27 (HLS, 
S. A. Grimes). Four Gannets flying southward past 
Marco Island, April 7, along with a similar observa- 
tion last spring, led Dennis Paulson to suggest that 
those wintering in the northern Gulf fly around the 
southern tip of Florida and up the east coast to their 
breeding grounds. Robert P. Allen made the inter- 
esting observation at close range of 14 White-bellied 
Boobies flying southward in small groups one and 
one-half miles off the Broad River area of south- 
western Florida, May 3. 

Waders —Continuing their spread, Cattle Egrets 
appeared in two new areas: the first for Volusia 
County was recorded on May 15 (R. J. Longstreet), 
whereas one near Spring Creek, April 14 (Ben & 
Sylvia Berkowitz), was the first record for Wakulla 
County and the second for the Tallahassee Division. 


Furthermore, a new nesting area discovered for the 
species was Greynolds Park (near Miami), where 
10 nests were counted on May 5 and 6 (DP, ef al.). 
A Reddish Egret (white phase) had 
far north as Canaveral, May 12 (W. Foster White). 


wandered as 


The earliest record of a Wood Ibis for Talla- 
hassee Division was made at the lower Aucilla River, 
April 8 (Zerbes, BB, SB). Details are lacking for 
the record of 2 Am. Flamingos on the Banana 
River, April 10 (Col. Leonard M. Orman), so the 
possibility of escapes must be considered 
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Water! wl—Three late Canada Geese were pre- 
sent near St Marks Light, May 2 (HLS). Two 
Fulvous Tree-ducks on Lake Okeechobee, March 22 
(Carl Knox, fide Lemaire), are among the few ever 
seen in Florida, but it should be recalled that the 
species is frequently brought into the state and some 
may escape. A Green-winged Teal near Carnestown, 
April + (DP & Richard Brownstein), is the latest 
record for South Florida; 10 remained near St. Marks 
Light until April 14 (Zerbes). A flock of 25 Blue- 
winged Teal at Lake Jackson, May 25 (HMS and 
Francis M. Weston, independently), was the latest 
of record for Leon County. Other late, but not 
record-breaking, dates were: Gadwall, pair collected 
at Spring Creek, May 30 (HMS, LW); Am. Pin- 
tail near Carnestown, April 21 (DP, et al.); Ring- 
necked Duck, 2 near St. Marks Light, April 28 
(HMS); Redhead, 1 off Alligator Point, May 2 
(HLS); Ruddy Duck, few near St. Marks Light, 
April 21 (Zerbes, BB, SB); Red-breasted Merganser, 
1 in Wakulla County, May 30 (HMS & LW). An 
Am. Merganser at Sarasota, April 1, is the latest of 
record for the Southern Peninsula; and 3 at Shell 
Point, April 14, the latest for the Tallahassee Divi- 
sion (BB, SB). The latest record for the Ruddy Duck 
in the Northern Peninsula (though a few cripples 
summer) is that of 7 at Bartow, May 20 (L. Barrie 
Hunt); and the latest Red-breasted Merganser for 
the Lower Keys, 1 at Key West on May 1 (MH). 
A brood of 12 young Wood Ducks had left the nest 
at Wakulla Springs as early as April 14 (BB, SB). 

Kites, Hawks, and Falcons —Swallow-tailed Kites, 
usually considered rare in the Tallahassee Division, 
were seen at 4 localities there during the period. 
The Sharp-shinned Hawk was very late on the Dry 
Tortugas, May 12 & 13 (MH, et al.). The Peregrine 
Falcon, rare in spring, appeared on Alligator Point, 
April 25 (LW). 

Rails and Gallinules—A Black Rail killed by 
striking the television tower in northern Leon County 
the night preceding May 8 (HLS) is the first record 
for the Tallahassee Division in 37 years and the only 
one in spring. A Purple Gallinule at Key West was 
brought in and identified (MH) on May 17. Most 
of the few spring records have been in the middle 
or latter part of May, although the species is not 
known to breed there. 

Oyster-catchers, Plovers, and Sandpipers — An Am. 
Oyster-catcher at Canaveral, May 21 (WFW), was 
the first the observer has ever seen there. Inland 
records of the Ringed Plover were made at Lake 
Jackson, April 20 (LW) to Jume 1 (HMS); and 
at Bartow, April 21 to May 20 (LBH). More unusual 
was a Black-bellied Plover at the former site, April 
20 (LW). Five Upland Sandpipers at Key West, 
April 11 (MH), were unusual, as was a count of 
about 80 Spotted Sandpipers on the Wakulla River, 
May 5 (HMS, LW, Mary Ann Joyner). A Solitary 
Sandpiper at Tallahassee, May 25, marked the latest 
date for Leon County (HMS); but a White-rumped 
Sandpiper near St. Marks Light, April 14 (Zerbes), 
and 3 near Ochopee, April 20 & 21 (1 specimen: 
DP, ef ul), are the earliest records for the Florida 


Region. Strangely, the latter species could not be 


found in its usual haunts in May. The uncommon 
Stilt Sandpiper was reported from 2 localities in 
South Florida, as well as Terra Ceia and Lake Jack- 
son. Semipalmated Sandpipers appeared on Lake 
Jackson as early as April 19 (or wintered?), reached 
a total of 80 on May 25, and remained until at least 
June 1 (HMS, ef al.). Three Least Sandpipers at 
Lake Jackson on May 25 (HMS) were the latest of 
record for Leon County, and an inland record of the 
Sanderling was obtained at Lakeland, April 21 
(LBH). 

Stilts, Phalaropes, and Jaegers.—The fourth record 
of the Black-necked Stilt for the Tallahassee Division 
was established near St. Marks Light, May 2 (HLS), 
whereas a Northern Phalarope collected at Lake 
Jackson, May 25 (HMS), was a first for this part 
of Florida. Two Pomarine Jaegers were seen near 
the Dry Tortugas by Allan D. Cruickshank (fide 
MH) on May 11. 

Gulls and Terns.—Laughing Gulls made an un- 
usual inland appearance at Lake Howard (Winter 
Haven) on April 29 (LBH), and Least Terns had 
reappeared by May 25 on Lake Jackson, where they 
first nested in 1955 (HMS). A late Caspian Tern 
was on the Dry Tortugas, May 13 (MH), and Black 
Terns at Lake Okeechobee, May 26 & 27 (HLS & 
SAG), were the latest known for the Southern 
Peninsula. Mrs. Hundley’s estimates for the num- 
bers of terns present on the Dry Tortugas, May 12 
& 13, were: Sooty—100,000; Noddy—6000; Roseate 
—150. 

Cuckoos and Goatsuckers.—There were 3 records 
of the usually rare Black-billed Cuckoo: 1 at TV 
tower, April 17 (HLS); 1 at Anna Maria, April 27 
(Mrs. Talbot Brewer); and 1 on St. George's Island, 
April 28 (KZ, MAJ). An early Yellow-billed was 
seen at Turkey Point (Franklin County), April 7 
(HMS, et al.). A Common Nighthawk flying over 
Tallahassee on April 4 (MAJ, William T. Rankin) 
tied the previous earliest record for the species; about 
135 were counted late in the afternoon of April 28 
in Franklin County (LW, ef al.). 

Swifts and Hummingbirds Comparatively few 
Chimney Swifts are seen in the Lower Keys; records 
this year were of 2 on April 8 (Frances Hames) and 
1 on April 20 (MH). An exhausted Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird at Miami on May 30 (DP) was the 
latest spring transient of the species known to Florida. 

Woodpeckers and Flycatchers—A Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker was late at Key West, April 27, as was 
a Western Kingbird on April 25 (MH). One of the 
few known spring records of the Crested Flycatcher 
there was of 2 seen on May 2 (MH). A Gray King- 
bird at St. Marks Light, April 7 (BB, SB), set a new 
arrival date for the Tallahassee Division. The Eastern 
Wood Pewee, a rare South-Florida spring migrant, 
was collected near Miami on April 19 (DP). 

Swallows and Wrens.—A Tree Swallow near Pa- 
hokee, May 27 (HLS, SAG), is the latest of record 
for the Southern Peninsula by 13 days. Bank Swallows 
were found at Key West, April 23 to May 10 (MH), 
and on Alligator Point, April 25 (LW). The rare 
Cliff Swallow appeared only near St. Marks Light, 
April 14 & 21 (Zerbes, BB, SB). Three House 
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Wrens in Wakulla and Franklin Counties, April 28 
(HMS, LW), were the latest known to the Talla- 
hassee Division; and Short-billed Marsh Wrens near 
Ochopee, April 18 (DP, et al.), the latest for the 
Southern Peninsula. 

Mockingbirds and Thrushes—At least 1 young 
Mockingbird was out of the nest in Tallahassee on 
April 12, and an Am. Robin there on April 5 was 
rather late (HMS). There was a strangely early mi- 
gration of Olive-backed Thrushes, the species setting 
new arrival dates for the Tallahassee Division, South- 
ern Peninsula, and Lower Keys. Respectively, these 
records were 1 in Wakulla County, April 14 (Bar- 
bara Lund, et al.), and 1 found dead in Tallahassee 
by Carolyn Buie, April 25 (fide Storrs Olson) ; 1-2 at 
Sarasota, April 11 to 14 (CPP); 1 at Key West, 
April 13 (Marie Cobb). Gray-cheeked Thrushes were 
listed only at Key West, April 16 to 23 (MH), and 
Miami, April 19 (DP)—all relatively early dates. 

Kinglets and Vireos.—A late Ruby-crowned King- 
let was near St. Marks Light on April 28 (HMS), 
but 1 at Bartow, carefully identified on May 7 and 
12 (LBH), set new departure dates for the state. A 
Solitary Vireo on Alligator Point, April 25 (LW), 
was the latest record for the Tallahassee Division. 
Key West, with records of 6 species of vireos this 
year, had a late Yellow-throated on April 23 (MH). 
The rare Philadelphia and Warbling Vireos ap- 
peared at Key West on April 17 & 18 (MH), the 
latter numbering 13 on the 17th. Another Warbling 
Vireo was reported from Sarasota, April 14, in the 
same tree where a previous record had been made 
(Chandler Robbins, Jr.). 

Warblers —Further evidence that Swainson’s Warb- 
ler is more elusive than rare was obtained from those 
killed at the TV tower: 7 on April 4, 5 on April 5, 
and 7 on April 26 (HLS). Among other casualties 
at this tower were the earliest Worm-eating Warbler 
for the Tallahassee Division, April 4, and 3 Bach- 
man’s Warblers, April 5 (HLS)—the first record 
in the Florida Region since 1909 (Sprunt). As in 
1954, strong westerly winds brought Mrs. Talbot 
Brewer records of Golden-winged, Blue-winged, and 
Lawrence’s Warblers, and on almost the same dates. 
The Golden-wing was seen only on April 19, but 
the other 2 were on the 15th and 17th. These and 
other rarities there were substantiated by careful des- 
criptions. A Blue-winged Warbler on Merritt Island, 
April 11 (WFW), marks the first published spring 
record for the Northern Peninsula. Tennessee Warb- 
lers were apparently more widespread than usual this 
spring, records coming from Tallahassee, April 15 
(Zerbes); television tower, April 26 & 27 (HLS); 
Sarasota, April 13 to 26 (CPP); Anna Maria, where 
20 were estimated to be, April 13 to 22 (Mrs. 
Brewer); and Naples, April 21 (DP, Robert V. 
Clem). Late Orange-crowned Warblers were found 
in Wakulla County, April 14 (Zerbes, HMS); and 
the latest for the Lower Keys at Key West, April 12 
(MH). The rare Nashville Warbler appeared at 
Sarasota, April 28 (CPP). Magnolias were seen at 
Tallahassee (SB) and Alligator Point (LW), April 
25; TV tower, May 7 (HLS); Anna Maria, April 
20 (Mrs. Brewer); and Key West, May 2 (MH). 
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A Yellow Warbler at Paolita Station (Tamiamj 
Trail), April 22 (DP), is the latest of the few 
spring records in the Southern Peninsula. The fourth 
divisional spring record of the Black-throated Blye 
Warbler was that of 1 seen east of Tallahassee, April 
26 (Allen Morgan, ef al.). A Myrtle was late at 
Lake Jackson, May 7 (HMS). Black-throated Greens 
were found at Alligator Point, St. George's Island, 
Anna Maria, Key West, Marco Island, the interior of 
Collier County, and Sarasota, setting a new departure 
date at the last locality on May 11 (CPP). Bay. 
breasted Warblers were found only on Alligator 
Point, April 25, an early date (specimens, LW), 
The Black-poll set a new arrival date at Key West, 
April 12 (MH), and tied its departure date for the 
Tallahassee Division on Alligator Point, May 20 
(LW). The Palm Warbler (Western) also occurred 
later than ever before in this division, 1 at the TV 
tower on May 5 (HLS) and 2 at Lake Jackson, May 
7 (HMS). A Northern Water-thrush struck the 
tower on the early date of April 4 (HLS); and the 
Louisiana—less frequently seen in spring—was listed 
near St. Marks Light, April 14 (Zerbes), and at Key 
West, April 25 (MH). Early Kentucky Warblers 
were picked up at the TV tower, April 5 (HLS), 
and seen on Alligator Point, April 7 (LW, MAJ); 
others were found at Bradenton, April 17 (Mrs 
Mary E. Brown), and Sarasota, April 21 (CPP). The 
Am. Redstart was early at the TV tower, April 4 
(HLS), and late at Pahokee, May 27 (HLS, SAG). 

Bobolinks and Meadowlarks.—Bobolinks are 
usually far more numerous in South Florida and the 
Keys than in the Tallahassee Division, but this year 
only a few were reported from Key West as against 
a flock of 200 at Lake Jackson, May 7 (HMS) 
Other records in the latter division were as early as 
April 14 near St. Marks Light (Zerbes) and as late 
as May 25 at Lake Jackson—latest record for Leon 
County (HMS). 

Orioles and Cowbirds —The Orchard Oriole was 
evidently more common than usual south of its 
breeding range, with records of significant numbers 
reported from Sarasota and Key West. One in my 
neighborhood arrived on April 1 for the third time 
in the last 5 years. Baltimore Orioles, in smaller 
numbers, were even more widespread. A  Spot- 
breasted Oriole was found injured at Biscayne Park, 
a new locality for the species, on April 29 (fide 
DP). Ten male Brown-headed Cowbirds remained 
near Miami as late as May 10 (DP, AM) 

Tanagers, Finches, and Sparrows.—Male Western 
Tanagers were again seen at 2 localities and perfectly 
described: Tallahassee, April 22 (Mary Noka Hood, 
Loretta Ellias), but not on April 23 when awaited by 
a collecting committee; and Sarasota, May 7 (CPP). 
Now that there are some 8 or 10 state records by 
almost as many different observers, one wonders how 
many sight records are necessary to serve the function 
of one specimen—validate the occurrence of the 
species in Florida; also how long it will be before 
the specimen is taken. Inland records of the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak on April 22 were at Tallahassee 
(MNH, LE) and near Carnestown (DP); other 
records were at Anna Maria, Sarasota, Marco Island, 
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and Key West. The Blue Grosbeak was widespread 
this year. It set a new arrival date for the Southern 
Peninsula at Anna Maria on April 7 (Mrs. Brewer), 


and one appeared near St. Marks Light the next 
day (BB, SB). One wandered as far east as Merritt 
Island, April 13 (WEFW), and several were found 
inland along the Tamiami Trail, April 18 (DP, et 
al.). Indigo Buntings seemed more common than 
usual, and one appeared at the TV tower as early as 
April 4 (HLS). Flocks of 50 or more were seen 
around Tallahassee on April 17 (Zerbes) and 18 
(HMS). On the latter date the maximum of 67 
was reached at Key West (MH), where migrants 
were present from April 1 (early) to April 26. Num- 
bers were also reported from Sarasota, Anna Maria, 
and even as far east as Merritt Island (“large move- 
ment”), Lake Worth, and Dade County. Painted 
Buntings, usually rare in the Tallahassee Division, 
made history this year. Five appeared near St. Marks 
Light on the record-breaking date of April 11 (Rich- 
ard D. Cole), and others were found along the coast 
until April 28 (HMS, et al.); 1 even moved as far 
inland as Tallahassee, April 16 to 23 (Zerbes). A 
Dickcissel appeared at a Bartow feeder on March 17 
and remained through April 2 (LBH); one was 
on Merritt Island, April 20; and one near Princeton, 
May 13 and 14 (Mrs. Eva S. Dickie, DP, ef al.), 
was the latest record known to Florida. A Henslow’s 
Sparrow killed at the TV tower, April 4 (HLS), was 
the latest divisional record of a species rarely seen. A 
Clay-colored Sparrow taken in Naples, April 7 
(DP, RB), seems to be the second specimen for 
Florida; and 3 Lincoln’s Sparrows near Princeton, 
April 15 and 16 (1 specimen, DP) mark the first 
spring records for South Florida. A Song Sparrow 
was late near St. Marks Light, April 14 (Zerbes). 
Corrigendum.—The record of a Tennessee Warbler 
(Vol. 10, p. 21) in South Florida on Nov. 16, 1955 
(DP) should have been Oct. 16 and, therefore, was 
not late—HENRY M. STEVENSON, Department of 
Zoology, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—Throughout the Region spring came slowly and 
with seeming reluctance. In March, April, and May, 
sub-normal temper- 
atures prevailed. 





warm sector did 
bring relatively 
balmy air, its fleet- 
ing passage was gen- 
erally followed by 
unusually severe 
spells of freezing 
and near-freez- 
ing temperatures 
brought by the flow 
of sub-arctic air 
down the east side 
of the following 
high pressure area 
(March 12, April 5, 16-20, 23-24, May 7-8, 16-17, 


23-25, June 1-2 .. 
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When an occasional 


Ice remained in bays and along the shores of the 
lower Great Lakes until nearly mid-April, and did 
not go out of lakes in the interior until May 5-15. 
Remnants of the winter's snow, augmented by a 4- 
24-inch fall on April 6-8, lay in the northern bush 
until mid-May. 

Vegetation was greatly retarded, being at times 
as much as three weeks behind normal development. 
At Fort William, Ont., tree leaves were just break- 
ing through their buds on May 29 (A. E. Allin) and 
in Algonquin Park Trembling Aspens and Sugar 
Maples were still only partly in leaf by June 6. 

The spring hatch of gnats and other insects was 
light and discontinuous until after June 2. 

Some early migrants (Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Brown-headed Cowbirds, Killdeers, etc.) took advan- 
tage of a warm sector on March 10-11 to move into 
the Lake Erie—Lake Ontario area, but they had to be 
hardy to withstand the weather that followed, and 
the next influx of any consequence did not occur until 
April 2-4. Through April, migrants trickled in slowly 
and it was not until April 27-28 that a major break- 
through occurred as White-throated Sparrows, Fox 
Sparrows, Hermit Thrushes, Ruby-crowned Kinglets, 
Brown Thrashers, Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, Black 
and White Warblers and others came flooding in all 
along the line. 

May was not destined to give migrants an easy 
time of it, however. Nearly all insectivorous migrants 
arrived at the southern borders of the Region at 
normal dates, but there were times when it was diffi- 
cult for them to hold their ground—much less to 
advance farther into the Region. Those that did ad- 
vance were hard pressed and on the ragged edge of 
disaster. 

In the period April 26 to May 12, a more or less 
stationary front repeatedly developed along the Lake 
Huron-Lake Erie-Lake Ontario line between contrast- 
ingly cold air to the north and warm air to the south. 
Severe storms occurred on April 27-28, May 5-6, and 
May 10-11 in this area and the weather barrier served 
to bring to ground successive waves of migrants along 
the shores of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 

Point Pelee entertained spectacular numbers of 
migrants from May 3 through to May 15. Only on the 
now famous days of May 11-12, 1952, did numbers 
exceed those of the present year and not in the last 
20 years has the overall population level remained as 
high for so many successive days. At Rondeau Pro- 
vincial Park (R. D. Ussher), Presque Isle, Pa., (J. 
G. and Mrs. Stull) and the Buffalo, Toronto, Port 
Hope, and Kingston areas, migrant populations were 
similarly at a sustained high level. This condition was 
in marked contrast to 1955, when the weather barrier 
lay well to the north and most birds passed over the 
southern part of the Region without stopping, and 
also to 1954, when the barrier lay to the south and 
birds were halted short, eventually to leap-frog over 
it. 

From the viewpoint of the bird-watcher, conditions 
could hardly have been better, for the trees were still 
not in leaf, there were plenty of birds and they kept 
close to the ground. At Point Pelee, members of the 
Ontario Bird-banders’ Association, operating under 
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the auspices of the F.O.N., took advantage of the 
situation by banding over 3000 birds and noting daily 
changes in May population levels. 

Not all migrants encountering the storms escaped 
unscathed. On April 30, David Johnston found many 
dead birds washed up along the Lake Huron shore at 
Point Edward, Ont., near Sarnia. With help from 
other members of the Blue Water Audubon Society, 
he collected over 200 birds of 23 species along less 
than 2 miles of beach. Spot-checks showed the same 
condition along at least a 10-mile stretch of beach 
to the northeast. Birds ranged in size from Great 
Blue Herons to Ruby-crowned Kinglets. White- 
throated Sparrows (one that had been banded on 
April 28, 1954 at Leonard, Mich. by Mrs. Alice D. 
Miller) and Yellow-shafted Flickers were most num- 
erous. No warblers were found. A. M. Crocker, Dom. 
Met. Office, Toronto, placed responsibility on the 
storm during the night of April 27-28—accompanied 
as it was by severe hail and extreme turbulence. Birds 
were presumably caught over the water and battered 
into it by hailstones. A similar storm with hailstones 
the size of moth balls was seen to knock a Bank 
Swallow out of the air by W. R. Holley, who re- 
trieved the bird (Point Pelee, May 4). 

‘Several bushel baskets of birds,’’ mostly warblers, 
were reported to L. Wamboldt as having been killed 
at the flood-lit grain elevator at Collingwood, Ont., 
on the night of May 12. 

By and large, however, the weather had its greatest 
effect on migrants indirectly by retarding insect de- 
velopment. Reports of birds in difficulties, in weak- 
ened condition, found dead, or finding ingenious solu- 


tions to the food problem came from widespread 


parts of the Region 
snap of May 16-17. 

At Point Pelee and Rondeau Parks, where insect- 
ivorous migrants depend to an extraordinary degree 
on the normal prevalence of gnats, all manner of 
swallows, flycatchers, warblers, vireos, tanagers, and 
even Red-headed Woodpeckers took to the sand 
beaches there to glean flies, carrion beetles and such 
other insects as had been attracted by the jetsam of 
dead Smelts (Osmerus mordax). Doubtless this oc- 
curred all along the north shore of Lake Erie. 

At Toronto Island on May 16, F. H. Smith ex- 
amined dozens of small birds, mostly warblers, that 
could be picked up by hand. At Port Hope and King- 
ston, Ont., warblers and other insectivorous birds fed 
largely on the ground in this period and those found 
dead appeared to weigh very little (Peter Landry, 
Helen Quilliam). 

In the Lake Nipissing area, 220 miles north of 
Lake Ontario, other strange things were happening. 
Overnight on May 15-16, as a low pressure center 
moved across the area from west to east, a narrow, 
steeple-shaped warm sector extended from below the 
lower Great Lakes up to its apex at the low pressure 
center and birds apparently funneled northward up 
toward the apex during the night hours. However, 
the air following the cold front that marked the 
western edge of the warm sector was very cold and, 
as it swept across the area, the temperature fell to 
25° and morning light showed the ground covered 


particularly during the cold 
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with fresh snow. Along a line that extended at least 
from Sturgeon Falls in the west through North Ba 
and east to Mattawa, a distance of 60 miles, mem. 
bers of the Nipissing Naturalists Club discovered 
that a wave of thrushes, warblers, and flycatchers had 
descended during the night. At North Bay, man, 
birds were found feeding along the beach, where 
they were apparently finding insects in the Partly 
decomposed sawdust and shavings which wash up 
from nearby lumber mills (Hazel Petty). Feeding 
stations were crammed with unusual visitors (Louise 
de K. Lawrence). For several days following, dead 
warblers were found by numerous residents of the 
area. On May 19, many individuals of 14 species of 
warblers and 40 swallows of 3 species were found 
swooping low over the rapids on Kaibuskong River, 
catching emerging insects. 

By such means did most of the migrants manage 
to outlast the period of famine. Casualties, though 
widespread, probably did not entail a large percentage 
of the newly returned migrants. 

Herons.—The Cattle Egret’s anticipated first ap. 
pearance in Ontario occurred on May 4-6 at Port 
Rowan (Lake Erie), where one was found on a farm 
by the Misses Hutchinson and Stewart of Brantford. 
From the greenish color of its legs, the bird was 
thought by G. W. North to be a sub-adult. Three 
Am. Egrets were seen at one time at Point Pelee 
during the second week of May and another was also 
seen 3 miles west of St. Thomas, Ont., on May 9 
(F. & Mrs. Bell). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks.—Migration into and through 
the Region followed orthodox patterns in normal 
numbers. Whistling Swans were in the hundreds near 
the base of Long Point Bay (Lake Erie) in late 
March and early April, but an aerial survey is needed 
to estimate how many thousands frequent the many 
inlets along the Point. On April 5, there were over 
25,000 Canada Geese at Oak Orchard Swamp, N. Y. 
(Harold Mitchell). The first week in April was the 
peak for ducks at Fanshawe Lake, near London (J 
Leach). A small increase in the number of Shovellers 
was apparent in the Thunder Bay area (AEA). Else- 
where, a scattering of ducks remained abnormally 
late, e.g., Greater and Lesser Scaup, Old-squaws, 
golden-eyes, and Gadwalls at Port Hope, Ont.. on 
May 20 (PL). 

Hawks.—Good flights of Broad-wings were noted 
in Erie County, N. Y. on April 22, 27, 29 and May 
5 (H. H. Axtell). Also on April 27, but at the 
eastern end of Lake Nipissing 250 miles to the north, 
L. C. Lawrence noted a good flight of hawks, chiefly 
Broad-wings. They were moving in the same north- 
ward flow of air experienced in Buffalo on the same 
day. 

Shorebirds —On Lake Erie, 400 or more Hudsonian 
Curlews were seen at Rondeau Park and Point Pelee 
on May 21. Rare inland observations of these birds 
were made by C. C. Hobson (5 on Lake Couchiching, 
May 21) and G. K. Turner (15 at Strawberry Island, 
Lake Simcoe on about May 21). An observation by 
J. M. Speirs gives a hint as to their rate of migra- 
tion. He saw 55 near Dorion on the north shore ot 
Lake Superior on May 23—some 600 miles northwest 
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of the lower Great Lakes where they had likely been 
not more than three days before. In the Thunder Bay 


wea, Hudsonian Godwits were seen on several oc- 


casions and Marbled Godwits “can only hn et 
sidered as common” (AEA). 
Phalavopes —On May 26, 2 Wilson's Phalaropes 


west of Fort William (Joan Hebden, fide AEA) were 
the first recorded in the Thunder Bay area. 

Auks—A Razor-billed Auk in Lake Ontario at 
Lorne Park, Ont., was identified with care on June 
10 (D. R. Gunn, et al.). There are 3 Ontario speci- 
mens (J. L. Baillie), none of them taken in spring. 

Cuckoos.—At Point Pelee on May 13, numerous 
Black-billed Cuckoos—obviously overnight arrivals— 
perched immobile with drooping wings in sunlit, 
wind-free glades. Yellow-billed Cuckoos seemed be- 
low normal numbers in late May. 

Swallows.—Bank Swallows remained in great num- 
bers along the cliffs of Lake Erie's north shore and 
had yet to re-occupy colonies in the Toronto area by 
the end of May (W. Wasserfall). 

Mockingbird —There was a small but definite 
movement of this species into the Lake Erie counties 
in May. At Point Pelee, 3-15 were seen (2 banded) ; 
it Rondeau, 1 was banded on June 3 by Frank 
Lovesy; 1 was also seen 4 miles east of Port Bur- 
well on May 17 (WG). Another turned up at Fort 
William, May 19 (K. Denis). 

Thrushes—Migration was normal. The peak date 
for Hermit Thrushes at Toronto (WW), Port Hope 
(PL), and Kingston (HQ) was April 28. The peak 
date for Veeries at Presque Isle, Pa. was May 13 
(JS) and for Olive-backed Thrushes at Toronto was 
May 24 (WW). Eastern Bluebirds continue scarce 
through the Region. 

Vireos—Solitary, Philadelphia, and Warbling 
Vireos came through Point Pelee in normal numbers, 
but were reported scarce to the east as was the 
Yellow-throated Vireo throughout. A White-eyed 
Vireo was seen at Point Pelee on May 13 (J. Sat- 
terly) and on May 27 (WG). Red-eyed Vireos were 
markedly off schedule, the peak not being reached at 
Point Pelee until May 23; at Buffalo and Port Hope 
they were missed on field counts on May 20 (Clark 
Beardslee, PL) and in Algonquin Park they were not 
heard singing until June 3 (Bruce Falls). 

Warblers.—The first wave, featuring early warblers, 
reached Buffalo, Toronto, and Kingston on April 28. 
The next reached the whole southern part of the 
Region on May 4-5, and a third major wave came in 
on May 11-12, at Point Pelee and Rondeau. Further 
inluxes came on May 19 and 23. Eisewhere, the 
dates varied, but all reports agreed on good numbers 
of individuals and species. All the expected species 
were seen in good numbers except for Yellow War- 
dlers at Point Pelee which were well below normal 
high levels until late in May. There were well- 
substantiated sight records for 2 southern species 
very rare in the Region: Worm-eating Warbler on 
May 12 at Point Pelee (P. Hamel, et al.), May 12 at 
Melbourne, Ont. (D. Murray), and May 14 at Port 
Stanley, Ont. (V. and R. Smith); and Kentucky 
Warbler, May 18-22, at Lewiston, N. Y. (CB), May 
19 at Presque Isle, Ont. (HQ), and one banded at 


Point Pelee on May 23 (F. Helleiner, M. Porter). 

Western Meadouwlarks—They are turning up with 
greater frequency in the southern part of the Region. 
In April and May they were seen and heard as 
follows: Rochester, N. Y., 1; Lambton, Essex, and 
Kent Counties, Ont., 1 each; Middlesex County, Ont., 
2; Elgin County, Ont., 4. 

Tanagers.—Scarlet Tanagers lingered in numbers— 
one could almost say flocks—in the southern part of 
the Region. They were particularly mentioned in re- 
ports from Point Pelee (May 13-30), Rondeau (May 
14, et seg.), Toronto (peak May 20), Port Hope 
(May 18-30) and Kingston. Individual Summer Tan- 
agers were reported as follows: Point Pelee, a fe- 
male, May 10-12 (PH), a male, May 20 (H. & Mrs. 
McDougall); Rondeau, a sub-adult male, May 14 
(RDU); Middlesex County, May, (H. Nugent, fide 
JL). 

Evening Grosbeaks—Their numbers dropped off 
sharply in the south at the end of March and they 
had almost all left by mid-April. In Algonquin Park, 
however, they were fairly common through May into 
June. 

Finches, Sparrows, Buntings—Common Redpolls 
were very numerous at Port Hope, March 18-20 (PL) 
and at Rutherglen, March 15-28 (LdeKL). Twelve 
Vesper Sparrows seen near Erie, Pa., were unusual 
for the area (JGS). A Lark Sparrow was collected at 
Vandalia, N. Y. (S. Eaton) and another seen at Mor- 
gan’s Point, Ont. on May 11 (CB). A great influx of 
Slate-colored Juncos and Am. Tree Sparrows was noted 
at North Bay and Rutherglen during the second week 
of April, the latter species continuing numerous 
through the end of April (LdeKL). Chipping Spar- 
rows were present in tremendous numbers in the 
Thunder Bay area in the latter part of May (AEA); 
Harris's Sparrows were also unusually common there 
at that time, as were White-crowned Sparrows, of 
which about 10 per cent were estimated to be the 
sub-species gambeli (AEA). In the south, the wide- 
spread peak date for White-ccowns was May 12. 
Snow Buntings remained in numbers in the Thunder 
Bay area at least until May 24 and Lapland Long- 
spurs were still present there on May 29 (ASA).— 
WILLIAM W. H. GUNN, Federation of Ontario Na- 
turalists, 187 Highbourne Road, Toronto 7, Canada. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—In a recent discussion 
Dr. Frank Preston points out that weather in the 
Pittsburgh area is about one month “out of phase.’ 
For example, minimum temperatures of the winter 
come, on the average, a month after the winter 
solstice, and summer's greatest heat comes a month 
or so after the June solstice. This spring the same 
phenomenon manifested itself as regards the vernal 
equinox; winter, with frequent snowfalls, continued 
in the northern and central portions of the Appala- 
chians until May 1, and there were heavy frosts as 
far south as Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley in mid- 
May. 

Weather data from the Pittsburgh station made 
strange reading on June 1. For the first time in many 
years the initial five months of 1956 showed a con- 
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siderable temperature deficit, 
around 100 degrees, and a very 
large precipitation surplus, above 
seven inches. At Morgantown, 
W. Va., snow fell on thirteen days 
fhormiy in April. May was excessively wet, 
2 with rain on twenty-four days. 
Frosts on the nights of May 22 and 
23 killed opening oak leaves at 
higher elevations. Many gardens 
were not plowed and planted until 
June, and numbers of farmers gave 
up the attempt to plant corn. 

In the Virginia Blue Ridge 
Country the cold manifested itself, 
but the rains didn’t. While western 
Allegheny slopes were having floods and constant 
excess moisture, eastern Appalachia had a severe and 
prolonged drought during the spring planting season. 
Taken altogether, it's been a tough winter and spring. 

Apparently the late frosts did not extend far enough 
southward, or over a wide enough area, to deflect 
major numbers of spring migrants, as was the case 
a year ago. Birds arrived pretty much on schedule, 
with usual scarcities and abundances, but with few 
pronounced ‘“‘waves.”” One thing was noteworthy: 
wood warblers which presumably are “trans-Gulf” 
migrants, and which usually migrate along the west- 
ern Appalachian slopes, were extraordinarily abun- 
dant. Local observers have never seen so many Bay- 
breasts. Tennessee, Cape May, Nashville, and other 
warbler species were unusually numerous over an 
extended period in late April and May. 

Once again there was a systematic effort to locate 
Sutton’s Warblers in eastern West Virginia; as usual 
the effort was without success in the primary objec- 
tive, although such forays are always ornithologically 
rewarding. This compiler offers it as his opinion that 
no record of this puzzling bird is worth recording 
in any ornithological journal unless the specimen is 
taken. Certainly such a course will make easier the 
task of some future biographer who has to assemble 
data on the bird. 

Loons, Grebes—Common Loons did not arrive in 
numbers in the Morgantown, W. Va. area until 
about May 1. George Hall found them at Cheat Lake 
until May 13, when four were calling. At University 
Park, Pa., W. S. Clarke, Jr. also found them until 
May 13, and in northeastern Ohio a pair remained 
until May 28 (Vincent McLaughlin). A Red-throated 
Loon spent about a week in mid-March at Lake of the 
Wood, Preston Co., W. Va. In the State College, 
Pa., area, Miss Ruth Honey found single birds of 
this species on April 22 and May 13. Near Warren, 
Pa., H. E. Johnson tells of 500 Horned Grebes along 
a six-mile stretch of the Allegheny River on April 
29. There were reports of heavy flights in moun- 
tainous areas, but fewer birds than usual showed up 
in eastern Ohio. Despite the severe weather, Pied- 
billed Grebes wintered wherever there was open 
water in northern West Virginia. 

Cormorants, Herons.—Double-crested Cormorants, 
unusual in the mountains in spring, showed up at 
a number of places. Single birds were seen by Mrs. 
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E. R. Bordner, at Black Moshannon Lake, Pa. op 
April 28 and May 12. Two were on Cheat Lake on 
May 6 (GH). Great Blue Herons began arriving in 
Wayne County, Ohio, about March | (Joseph 
Beatty). Three rookeries, one with about 20 nests 
have been located in the Youngstown, Ohio, area 
(VM). American Egrets arrived at Blacksburg, Va, 
on April 16, almost a month earlier than usual 
(Edwin Willis). On Oneida Dam, Pa., Robert Mc- 
Laughlin found one on April 29 (FWP). Mrs. 
Bordner found one dead on the Barrens, near Univer. 
sity Park, Pa., on June 1. At Mercer's Bottom, W. 
Va., H. K. Land reported Little Blue Herons in 
adult plumage, the first in spring since 1941. Black. 
crowned Night Herons are summering near Wooster, 
Ohio (JB). An immature Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron spent May 11 and 12 in a park in Youngstown, 
Ohio. This bird, the second of its kind recognized 
from the area, allowed local bird students to study 
and photograph it. 
Swans.—A major feature of the spring migration, 
particularly in western Pennsylvania and northeastern 
Ohio, was the flight of Whistling Swans. Dr. Preston 
collected many records from the Butler, Pa., area, 
most of them in March. In the Youngstown rea, 
McLaughlin speaks of the flight as “the largest, long. 
est, and most-noticed migration ever.” On March 
24-25 he estimates that there were 2500 birds present 
on local lakes. Near Wooster, Ohio, the first swans 
seen were on March 4, but the bulk of the flock did 
not arrive until March 24. Beatty reported one bird 
on May 6 on a pond in Westmoreland County, Pa. At 
Pymatuning Reservoir, Pa., Jack Wycoff found the 
birds in numbers. A flock of 84 on Black Moshannon 
Lake on April 3 was notable (WSC). Seldom re- 
ported from mountain rivers in West Virginia, one 
stayed on New River, near Gauley Bridge, W. Va, 
from April 1 to April 9 (Fred Woods). 
Geese—Almost every observer reporting found 
Canada Geese more common than is usually the 
case in spring. Two flocks numbering about 200 birds 
were noted in Marion County, W. Va. on March 3 
(Ed Johnson). H. K. Land found a Snow Goose 
near Huntington, W. Va. on Jan. 29. On April 22, 
James Keller found 6 on the Allegheny River near 
Warren, Pa. (HBJ). On four different occasions a 
single adult Blue Goose was noted in flocks of 
Canadas near Youngstown, Ohio (VM). Fred Woods 
and J. C. Appel found a Blue Goose at the McClintic 
Wildlife Station, Mason Co., W. Va. on April 7. 
Ducks.—On lakes near Morgantown, ducks ap- 
peared early and stayed late, but the species distribu- 
tion was peculiar. Only a few dabbling ducks ap- 
peared; the bulk of every flock was made up of diving 
ducks. Am. Golden-eyes, Ring-necks, Buffle-heads, and 
a few Redheads stayed at Lake of the Woods, Preston 
Co., W. Va. until the first week in May. There were 
still considerable numbers of Lesser Scaups on May 
20. In northeastern Ohio scattered individuals of the 
species named above were still present on June 8. 
This compiler failed to see any Gadwalls, Green- 
winged Teal, Shovellers, or Wood Ducks in migra 
tion. Mallards, Blacks, and Blue-winged Teal were 
scarce. At Black Moshannon Lake, 16 White-winged 
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Scoters April 23 were notable. Johnson considered 
the flight of Hooded Mergansers along the Allegheny 
River unusually heavy, and McLaughlin estimated the 
Red-breasted Mergansers in the Youngstown area at 
1600 on April 1. Near Chattanooga, Tenn., Mrs. 
West saw her first Red-breasted Merganser on May 9. 

Vultures and Hawks.—There was a heavy spring 
flight of Turkey Vultures through the Morgantown 
area. The season produced few hawks of note, al- 
though Pigeon Hawks and Duck Hawks were re- 
ported somewhat more frequently than usual. Ospreys 
were also in good numbers, but Marsh Hawks were 
notably scarce throughout the Region. Two Bald 
Eagles were noted on May 6 at Black Moshannon 
Lake (MW). 

Gallinaceous Birds —From all accounts, Ruffed 
Grouse, Ring-necked Pheasants, Bob-whites, and 
Turkeys came through the severe winter well, al- 
though the very wet May on the west side of the 
mountains could not have been helpful to nesting 
birds. Mrs. West reports that a few Turkeys now 
occur on the ridges near Chattanooga. 

Rails and Gallinules—A King Rail noted on May 
13 by H. B. Curry and Miss Honey near State Col- 
lege, Pa. was a new species for the neighborhood. 
Good numbers of Virginias and Soras are reported 
from eastern Ohio (VM). Near Wooster, Ohio, a 
Sora was seen on the extremely early date of March 3 
(JB). Florida Gallinules are taking advantage of the 
steadily increasing numbers of suitable swamps and 
marshes in the Appalachian Region, and are appear- 
ing in larger numbers each year. 

Shorebirds, Gulls, Terns, Doves ——Around Youngs- 
town all eastern Ohio lakes were full, so there was 
little of note in the way of shorebirds. Farther west 
in Ohio, the Wooster group found shorebirds amaz- 
ingly common, and listed at least 19 species, some in 
unusual numbers. Both Greater and Lesser Yellow- 
legs, the latter particularly, were common and widely 
distributed. A Red-backed Sandpiper at Black Mo- 
shannon Lake on May 16 was notable (MW ). Almost 
all observers reported Bonaparte’s Gulls, the gull 
most likely to be seen crossing the mountains well 
away from water. Terns of any species are rare around 
mountain lakes. Wood reported a Caspian Tern at 
Black Moshannon Lake on April 30 and May 13, and 
a Common Tern at the same place on May 13. George 
Hall saw a Common Tern at Cheat Lake, W. Va. on 
May 13. Mourning Doves seemed unusually com- 
mon, despite the fact that there is, for the first time 
in many years, a legal hunting season on the species 
in West Virginia. 

Perching Birds, (general).—Birds in this group 
arrived, in most cases, pretty much on time. North- 
ward they found the forests only partially in leaf, 
So observation of warblers, vireos, flycatchers, etc., 
was made exceptionally easy. On April 28, for ex- 
ample, the writer, with a class of students, found a 
sizable flight of Scarlet Tanagers and Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks, all in trees and underbrush which were 
leafless. 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—Flycatchers did show some 
evidence of having been affected by weather. Phoebes 
Were exceptionally late, Eastern Kingbirds and Crested 


Flycatchers have been scarce, and only Eastern Wood 
Pewees and Acadians arrived on schedule. Least Fly- 
catchers are more common as breeding birds around 
Morgantown than I have previously seen them. Only 
a few years ago these birds were unknown locally in 
summer. All swallows tended to concentrate in cer- 
tain areas where food was available, and were missing 
in many sections during the spring. Cliff Swallows 
were scarce in the Morgantown area. 

Jays through Thrushes—Blue Jays are spending 
the summer (presumably nesting) within a mile of 
Morgantown, the first we have ever seen locally 
during the summer months. Common Ravens raised 
young on Haystack Rock, ten miles from the West 
Virginia University campus. The writer failed to 
hear a single Bewick’s Wren in northern West Vir- 
ginia. Near Wheeling, W. Va., Charles Conrad re- 
ported a pair of Mockingbirds summering, and Bill 
Berthy and Fred C. Brooks found a pair near Mor- 
gantown on June 25. There was a very heavy thrush 
migration, this being one of the rare years when both 
Olive-backed and Gray-cheeked Thrushes sang in 
migration far south of their breeding grounds. 

Vireos, Warblers —A Philadelphia Vireo at State 
College, Pa. om May 6 was unusual (MW). 
Swainson’s Warblers were found on April 29 near 
Chattaroy, Mingo Co., W. Va. by Dr. Gordon M. 
Meade. This was a new West Virginia locality for 
the species. It is becoming apparent either that more 
Orange-crowned Warblers are migrating eastward, 
spring and fall, or that local observers are learning 
to recognize them. Regional records for the species 
this season are: Wooster, Ohio, May 9, May 12, 
May 13 (JB); Morgantown, W. Va., May 11 (Dr. 
E. N. McCue); Butler, Pa., May 26 (FWP). Blue- 
winged and Cerulean Warblers were found at State 
College, Pa., and Prothonotaries were reported by 
an unusual number of observers from Tennessee 
northward through the Ohio Valley. Dr. Preston 
and other observers noted many migrating species 
lingering longer than usual. 

Blackbirds —Bobolinks were exceptionally abund- 
ant in some sections during early May, and a sing- 
ing male near Morgantown in June is our first local 
summer record. A Western Meadowlark was care- 
fully noted by Merril Wood and Don Altemus at 
State College, Pa., from April 9 to May 1. This is the 
first local record for the species. 

Finches and Sparrows—A Blue Grosbeak was 
found in Mason County, W. Va., on May 6 (HKL). 
At Morgantown an adult male Dickcissel in high 
plumage appeared at a feeding shelf, where it was 
identified by F. C. Brooks on April 2, and remained 
until April 13. This is the first spring record for the 
species in the area. Evening Grosbeaks were still on 
Roan Mountain, Tenn., on May 6, as were Pine Sis- 
kins in large numbers (F. W. Behrend). In Pennsyl- 
vania these birds remained until about May 18. Pur- 
ple Finches were locally abundant, and seem to be 
summering farther southward each year. Red Cross- 
bills were noted by several observers in the moun- 
tains, and a White-winged Crossbill at Athens, Ohio, 
on April 8-9 was a county record (Henri C. Seibert). 
A Savannah Sparrow's nest, first for Cabell County, 
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was found near Huntington, W. Va., on May 13 
(Ralph Edeburn). White-crowned Sparrows 
remarkably abundant during early May throughout 
the Region —MauricE Brooks, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W’. Va. 


were 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—The 
spring season was, almost without exception, cold 
and cloudy throughout the Region. The total snowfall 
for March in 
the Minneapo- 
lis—St. Paul area 
was 14.0. in- 
ches, the great- 
est March 
snowfall since 
1952. Tempera- 
tures for March 
in this 
area continued 
the below normal trend started in November. There 
was a combination ice and storm on March 
27. April was the sixth straight month that tempera- 
tures averaged below normal, the eighth coldest April 
since 1891 and the seventh driest since 1891. May 
temperatures were near normal. In the Madison, Wis., 
area March was cold and exceptionally stormy, while 
the average temperature for April and May was below 
normal. Precipitation was considerably above average 
in most sections of the state. There were relatively 
few clear days. As a result, the entire spring season 
was significantly retarded. March birds were late in 
arriving, some not appearing until early in April. 
There was a good wave the first week in April, 
catching up on the March birds and bringing in a 
few early April birds such as the Myrtle Warbler, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet and Brewer's Blackbird. There- 
after things slipped again, with little more than a 
trickle of late-arriving migrants through the rest of 
April and the first few days of May. 

Although migration in April was unusually slow, 
May produced one of the richest migrations ever 
recorded in Wisconsin. One observer, Samuel D. 
Robbins, saw 227 species during the month of May, 
which “beats anything I've ever done in 15 years of 
birding in Wisconsin."’ Tom Soulen of Madison, Wis- 
consin, wrote, “I think Wisconsin has enjoyed, with- 
out question, its most exciting spring . State list 
totals more than it has at the end of any previous 
year.” In northern Michigan, at Seney, Schoolcraft 
Co., the spring was cold and a bit deficient in mois- 
ture. In southeastern Michigan (U.S. Weather Bureau, 
Detroit City Airport) this was the coldest March 
since 1950, and snowfall was heavy. Temperatures 
averaged above normal during the first part of April 
but were below during the last part. There were 
floods on April 28 and 29. May temperatures were 
below normal; precipitation was above normal with 
tornadoes on May 11, 12 and 13. And at Detroit, 
Mich., the “warbler migration was phenomenal.’ Mrs. 
Gladys Hall reported from southern Michigan, ‘“Whe- 
ther tornadic storms grounded song birds, altered 
their course, or deterred them from night flying are 
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still unanswered questions in lower Michigan. At 
any rate, there were more birds seen by more people 
than in any migration for several years.’ Reports from 
all three states this year were enthusiastic about both 
the number of individuals and number of species that 
were seen during the migration period. Generally this 
referred to the passerine birds (thrushes, warblers and 
sparrows), and more specifically to the warblers. 

Loons and Grebes—Common_ Loons were first 
noted at Seney Refuge, Schoolcraft Co., Mich. on 
April 10 (C. J. Henry). Although Red-throated Loons 
are quite regularly seen along the shores of Lake 
Michigan in Wisconsin, one was seen inland a 
Castle Rock Lake, Adams Co. on May 2 and 3 and 
again on May 24 (SDR). Inland records for this 
species in Wisconsin are quite rare and this is the first 
record for that county. Single Red-necked Grebes 
were observed in Adams County, Wis. on April 28 
(SDR) and in Wood Co., Wis. on May 5 (Dick 
Wills). There were a number of reports of Eared 
Grebes in Wisconsin: Milwaukee County on April 21 
(Allie Kruger); Dane County, April 23 (Roy 
Lound) ; Columbia County, April 26 (Howard Wink. 
ler); Polk County, May 1 (Mrs. Lester Pederson) 
Dane County, May 18 (Mrs. R. A Walker); and 
Columbia County, May 26 (SDR). At Mud Lake 
Refuge, Holt, Marshall Co., Minn. the grebe mi- 
gration was unusual. Horned, Red-necked and West- 
ern Grebes were more numerous than in previous 
years; numbers of Pied-billed Grebes were about the 
same as in other years (John C. Carlsen). 

Pelicans. —White Pelicans were recorded from both 
Wisconsin and Michigan. In Wisconsin 4 were seen 
on Petenwell Flowage, Adams County, on May 15 
(Dixie Larkin, S$. Paul Jones, SDR). 

Egrets and Herons —Am. Egrets were again present 
in the colony of Great Blue and Black-crowned Night 
Herons on Stoney Island, Wayne Co., Mich. (Stan- 
ton). In Wisconsin they were first reported from 
Horicon Marsh on April 8 (Mrs. Howard Higgins) 
Others were reported from Lafayette County on 
April 14 (Ethel Olson and Lola Welch); Dane 
County on May 13 (Dr. John Waddell) ; and Adams 
County on May 15 (SDR, SPJ). A Snowy Egret was 
observed by S. V. Marthey and D. S. Middleton on 
Harsen’s Island, St. Clair County, on May 12. This 
was the Bird Survey's third record in ten years. 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons completed a successful 
nesting season in Racine County, Wis. in 1955; this 
year they are again incubating in the same fst, 
where they were observed on May 14 (J. Allan 
Simpson). An emaciated female Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron was found at White Bear Lake, Ram- 
sey County, Minn. on April 9, 1956 (Fred Nichol- 
son). It died the following day and was given 
to the Museum of Natural History at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Glossy Ibises—Two Eastern Glossy Ibises were 
observed on Horicon Marsh, Dodge County, Wis. on 
May 14 by Dr. Raymond B. Dryer and Paul and 
Marilyn Imler. Dr. Dryer reported they were able 
to scrutinize the birds until they tired of it and that 
there is no possibility of misidentification. 

W’aterfowl—At Mud Lake Refuge, Marshall Co., 
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Minn. the did not go out of the pools until May 
10! The waterfowl migration, especially of geese, 
was disappointing. The first report of migrating 
Whistling Swans in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area 
was of 4 seen on March 31, near Savage, Scott 
County (Ray Glassel). There are open waters along 
the river bottoms here all winter long. A large flock 
arrived on the Minnesota River bottoms and Cedar 
Avenue in Dakota County on April 15. These were 
last seen on April 25 (Beth Doeringsfeld). An un- 
usually heavy flight of Ruddy Ducks was reported 
from Winnebago County, Wis. In the Kalamazoo, 
Mich. area more Shovellers were noted during migra- 
tion than before (GH). 

Hawks.—Four Turkey Vultures were seen in Allen- 
dale, Ottawa Co., Mich. on March 26, which is 
earlier than usual (Peter Hovingh, Jr.). The first 
Turkey Vulture seen this spring at Imlay City, Lapeer 
Co. Mich. was on April 19 (L. M. Zimmerman). 
A Swainson’s Hawk was reported as far east as Cedar 
Grove, Sheboygan Co., Wis. on April 4 (Dan Berger 
and Helmut Mueller). 

Rails —There were two reports of Yellow Rails 
from Wisconsin. One was seen in Adams County, 
May 3 (SDR), and one in Dane County on May 19 
(DW, TS, Dave Dunham). 

Shorebirds —A group of 19 Hudsonian Curlews 
was seen near Minneapolis, Hennepin :Co., April 
26 (Mrs. Mary Lupient). There were three reports 
of this species from Wisconsin, the first since October 
1952. One individual was seen in Ozaukee County, 
May 19 (SPJ); another in Columbia County, May 
20 (Mrs. RAW, ef al.); and 9 birds in Winnebago 
County, May 22 (Mrs. W. E Rogers, et al.). West- 
ern Willets were reported as far east as Wisconsin 
where they were seen in Columbia County, April 28 
(HW, ef al.); Milwaukee County, May 1 (Mary 
Donald and Karl Priebe); and Dane County, May 
13 (Mrs. RAW). Marbled Godwits, another eastern 
species, were seen in Columbia County, April 30 
(Mrs. RAW, Bill Foster, DW) and in Winnebago 
County, May 15 (Mrs. WER, et al.). Hudsonian 
Godwits were especially numerous in Wisconsin this 
spring. Five birds were first reported at Goose Pond, 
Columbia County, April 28 (the N. R. Bargers and 
the Roy Lounds) and 6 were still present on May 
26 (the Lounds). The species was also reported from 
Dane County on May 13, 14, 18 and 22 (Mrs. 
RAW, DW); Waukesha County, May 14 and 17 
(Mrs. L. E. Compton); Milwaukee County on May 
20 (MD, KP). Still another western bird seen in 
Wisconsin was the Am. Avocet. One was seen on 
McKinley Beach, Milwaukee, on May 5 (Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Basten) and another was carefully stud- 
ied on a pine in Dane County on May 6 (NRB, Bar- 
get, Charles Kemper and Nils Dahlstrand). 

Flycatchers—Two Western Kingbirds were seen in 
Adams County, May 24 (SDR). A record of the 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher in Wisconsin is so unusual 
I shall include the full details. “On May 12 the 
Elmer Bastens saw an immature Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catcher along Highway C in Milwaukee County. 
When first noted, it was sitting on a telephone wire. 
It flew into a nearby field, and the Bastens were able 


to observe it for 114 hours before it flew away. They 
noted its long tail and pinkish cast. The Bastens are 
reliable observers, and there seems no doubt that they 
correctly identified the bird.”’ 

Jays.—The influx of Gray Jays into southern and 
western Minnesota was reported earlier and John 
C. Carlsen wrote that they were seen as late as May 
1 at Mud Lake Refuge in Marshall County, Minn. 

Warblers—It was the warbler migration that 
caused the most comment this spring. Mrs. Alice 
D. Miller gave a good description of the weather 
correlation, “Again and again the pattern repeated 
in late April and the first three weeks in May. A 
comparatively fair day—few birds; a sudden drop in 
temperature and usually rain—many birds. As an 
example, May 22 was fair, warm and humid—nine 
birds were banded. A hard rain that night, a sudden 
drop in temperature on May 23 with overcast and 
cold—47 birds banded.” From the Detroit area Mrs. 
Neil T. Kelley wrote of the warbler migration, “the 
migration was the heaviest in years. . . .” All ob- 
servers agreed that the migration was heavy through- 
out the month of May, with pronounced waves on 
May 4 and 5 and again on the 13th and 14th, follow- 
ing heavy storms. Banders in the area (Erikson, French, 
Kelley, Lenz, Nickell and Miller) reported banding 
many more in the spring than usual, with a total of 
approximately 500 warblers banded in the area. An 
interesting aspect of the migration was the fact that 
birds remained in an area longer than usual as noted 
by re-traps by banders. A Tennessee Warbler banded 
at Huntington Woods (NTK) on May 16 was 
caught again on May 25. A late Bay-breasted Warb- 
ler was banded on June 1 and re-trapped June 5; 
a Mourning Warbler banded May 22 repeated on 
May 27. Orange-crowned Warblers were banded in 
Oakland Co., Mich. by Miller at Leonard and by 
Kelley at Huntington Woods. Eight Mourning Warb- 
lers were banded in the Detroit Area by Eriksson, 
French, Lenz, Kelley, and Miller. A Yellow-breasted 
Chat was banded at Leonard, Oakland Co., Mich. on 
May 17 (Miller) and two were banded in the Port 
Huron Game Area, St. Clair Co., Mich. on June 2 
(Henkel and Olmsted). The Kentucky Warbler has 
been reported only twice for the last ten years in 
the Detroit area. This year there were three records, 
all in Oakland County, one seen on each of these 
dates, May 6 (L. and V. Lenz), May 7 (same ob- 
servers), and May 30 (NTK). A Yellow-breasted Chat 
was reported from Imlay City, Lapeer Co., Mich. seen 
on May 13 (LMZ). In Wisconsin the warbler mi- 
gration was the heaviest in years. The retarded leaf 
growth and the fact that more than the usual number 
of warblers fed on the ground made them easier to 
see and identify and undoubtedly contributed to the 
reports of heavy migration. There were four reports 
of Brewster's Warblers: Milwaukee County, May 11 
(MD, et al.); Adams County, May 18 (SDR); Wau- 
kesha County, May 20 (Mrs. LEC); Dodge County, 
May 24 (Mrs. RAW). Both Mr. Robbins and Mrs. 
Walker reported it was singing the Golden-winged 
Warbler’s song. A warbler which was identified as a 
Kirtland’s Warbler was observed on the afternoon of 
May 20 in Brown Co., Wis. by Edwin D. Cleary. 
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Here is Mr. Cleary’s description, “Main color—bluish 
gray above, black streaks, yellowish below, dark 
streaks on flanks and sides. Face—black mask. Size— 
slightly larger than Palm Warbler. Main characteris- 
tics—jerks tail up and down similar to the way the 
Palm Warbler does.’’ Kumlien and Hollister’s “Birds 
of Wisconsin” lists the Kirtland’s Warbler in the 
Hypothetical List because there is no state specimen. 
Hollister believed he shot a specimen but it eluded 
him and he was unable to locate the injured bird. 
Other sight records for Wisconsin are: Madison, 
1917; Appleton, 1940; Rhinelander, 1946. A Hooded 
Warbler was reported from Waukesha Co., Wis. 
on May 9 (Ed Peartree). 

Tanagers.—An unusually heavy migration of Scarlet 
Tanagers was commented on by all observers in the 
Detroit, Mich. area. In Wisconsin there were two 
records of the Summer Tanager. A female was seen 
in Adams County on May 11 (SDR), and a male was 
seen in Milwaukee County on May 13 (DL).— 
Harvey L. GUNDERSON, Museum of Natural History, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—The 
coldest and most disagreeable spring in recent years 
produced an exceptionally spectacular passerine migra- 
tion, in sharp 
contrast to 1955's 
monotonously 
fine weather with 
its disappointing 
flights. So great 
was the attention 
attracted by the 
late April and 
the May waves, 
which by happy 
chance fell on 
week-ends. that observers in their reports had re- 
latively little to say about the early part of the season, 
a fact necessarily reflected in the present summary. 

After a near-normal February, temperatures 
throughout most of the Region fell and remained 
below average during the rest of the migration period 
(except around Chicago and in sections of Iowa, 
where May was warm). Precipitation was high in 
Ohio and in central and northern Indiana, but much 
of Illinois and all of the states west of the Mississippi 
experienced severe drought. Everywhere vegetation 
fell a week or more behind schedule in its develop- 
ment, and at the same time, from early April until 
May 12, bird arrival dates were later than average 
(except in Ohio). Thus when the great tide of 
migrants began to appear at the end of April, obser- 
vation conditions were excellent; leaves were few and 
a dearth of insects seems to have been responsible 
for the many accounts of warblers foraging on or 
near the ground. 

Before passing to more detailed information about 
individual species, this summary will attempt to 

















describe the general aspects of the migration, espe- 
cially its later stages. 
February movements were not remarkable; arrivals 
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were on time despite the fact that southerly winds 
seldom blew. March brought no extended warmth— 
2 days was the longest period in Indiana—and man, 
species such as the early sparrows were delayed or 
were present only in small numbers. Mild weather 
at the beginning of April yielded the first good wave 
in a month (Brown Thrasher, Vesper Sparrow, Field 
Sparrow—R. S. Gregory, Mooresville, Ind.), but 
there followed 3 cold weeks; freezes occurred on the 
19th and for several days thereafter. An influx of 
Hermit Thrushes, Ruby-crowned Kinglets, and White. 
throated Sparrows, and an exodus of creepers and 
juncos took place on April 22 and 23. 

South winds and high temperatures returned op 
April 26, and until the 29th there was a fine wave 
of flycatchers, House Wrens, Catbirds, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets, vireos, warblers, orioles, tanagers, early 
Indigo Buntings, and White-throated Sparrows. Cool 
weather on the 28th arrested movement; especially 
high counts were made after the passage of the front 
that afternoon and on the next day. At Columbus, 
Ohio, Edward S. Thomas, whose records begin in 
1912, regarded this as perhaps the largest April 
flight in his experience, and he reports that on the 
28th Henry W. Schuer estimated 1000 birds including 
18 species of warblers visited one large tree during 
4 hours’ observation. 

A rapid succession of low centers and cold fronts 
moved through the northern Midwest in early May, 
with a notable wave following the passage of a 
warm front toward the end of the first week. The 
flight, which lasted 2 or 3 days, was said to be 
greatest in Iowa on May 5, in Illinois and Indiana on 
the 6th, and in Ohio on the 7th. Its major com- 
ponents were flycatchers, warblers, and a great many 
fringillids (grosbeaks, Indigo Buntings, Dickcissels. 
and White-crowned Sparrows). 

Most dramatic of all was the Region-wide action 
beginning during the hot, windy, low-pressure wea- 
ther that arrived in Iowa on May 10 and in Ohio 
the next day. Milton Trautman and others at South 
Bass Island, Ohio, in Lake Erie estimated that during 
most of the half hour following 8:30 p.m. on May 
12, 500 to 1000 birds were continuously passing 
through the circle of light shed by the Perry monu- 
ment. Movement was at a low level and 70 birds of 
23 species were killed as they struck the lighted 
shaft; call notes continued after the light was ex- 
tinguished, and numbers seemed unabated at mid- 
night. To the south, a feature of this wave was the 
somewhat early appearance of the bulk of such 
species as Connecticut, Mourning, and Canada Warb- 
lers. 

Had good weather continued most birds would 
doubtless have passed through within the week. But 
on the 13th the barometer rose, winds shifted into 
the northwest, and temperatures began to fall. That 
day Trautman’s party watched a reverse migration 
across South Bass Island, estimating that ‘10,000 
warblers plus huge numbers of thrushes, flycatchers, 
Scarlet Tanagers, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, and Am. 
Goldfinches” flew past in 3 morning hours. The birds 
came into the treetops, rested motionless nd with 
drooping wings, then took off southward. 
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As a result of the unfavorable weather that fol- 
lowed M. {, many migrants prolonged their stay. 
Smaller waves of late species occurred on May 19-23 
(cuckoos, Yellow-bellied and other Empidonax fly- 
catchers, Philadelphia Vireos, warblers) and May 26 
(hummingbirds, the last Whip-poor-wills, and many 
fycatchers and warblers in the north). Only stragglers 
passed through after this. 

Grebe [here was a scattering of Eared Grebe 
reports in lowa and Missouri during the 5 weeks 
following April 1, with 6 in Hamilton County, Iowa 
on April 25 (Peter Petersen, Jr., fide Dennis Carter). 
At Glencoe, Ill, L. C. Binford saw the very rare 
Western Grebe on April 4. 

Pelicans —White Pelicans passed north during 
April. There were 70 in Hamilton County, Iowa, 
from the 6th to the 27th (Carter); 8 on the Missis- 
sippi at Lomax, Ill. on the 14th (Larry Hood); and 
250 at Kansas City on the 22nd (Virginia William- 
son). 

Wading Birds —American Egrets made an early 
appearance in Hamilton County, Iowa, on April 2 
(Dale Birkenholz, fide Carter), but the majority of 
first arrivals fell between the 9th and 17th. A Snowy 
Egret was seen on May 19 in Erie County, Ohio 
(Thomas). Yellow-crowned Night Herons returned 
to the Louisville area in the last week of March 
(Anne L. Stamm) and reached Waukegan, Ill. by 
April 3 (Binford). On June 2, Mrs. Fred Mezger 
observed 2 adults near Rockton, IIl., only a little 
more than a mile from the Wisconsin line. 

Possibly the rarest of the casuals wandering into 
the Region was the Glossy Ibis, which turned up 
both in Illinois and Ohio. On May 2, Jerry Chaniot 
and Walter Mannering found an ibis feeding among 
coot at Lake Decatur; and on June 1, Gene Rea and 
others (fide Thomas) observed central Ohio's first, 
an adult, at a farm pond at Amanda, Fairfield County. 

Swans.—While the main flight of Whistling Swans 
across northeast Ohio and along the lake shore was 
typical, central Ohio, where the bird is rare, wit- 
nessed unprecedented numbers. Between March 21 
and early April small flocks of from 4 to 10 were 
not uncommon; 150 were seen together in Franklin 
County (Thomas), and from March 26 to April 9 a 
flock of 36 swans joined ducks on a flooded corn 
held at Utica (Mrs. C. R. Wagner). 

Geese.—Brant, regarded as casual away from the 
coasts were reported from Ashtabula, Ohio. A flock 
ff 27 remained at Walnut Beach there between May 
20 and 25, affording Paul H. Savage and others ex- 
cellent opportunities for observation. A series of re- 
ports indicates that unusual numbers of Snow and 
Blue Geese were late stragglers through the Middle 
West. Seven Blues and a Snow stayed at Calumet 
Lake, I!l. until May 12 (Charles T. Clark, Seymour 
H. Levy); a mixed flock of 7 was still in Hamilton 
County, lowa, on May 18 (Birkenholz, fide Carter); 
and on May 21, Fred Luthy found 8 Snows and 24 
Blues at Peoria, Il. 


Ducks—The duck migration was generally good, 
with Gadwalls unusually abundant on Lake Erie from 
late March to mid-April (Trautman) and on Lake 
Decatur, Ill (Robert Kirby). There is considerable 


agreement too that Redheads, Ring-necks, and Canvas- 
backs were present in high numbers. A White-winged 
Scoter flock of astonishing proportions for this part 
of the country appeared at Glencoe, Ill. on April 4. 
While Binford was watching about 100 of these 
ducks on Lake Michigan, some 420 more (with 7 
unidentified loons) came in from the north, landed, 
and in a few minutes went northward again. 

Hawks and Eagles——Two hawk flights were re- 
ported. Trautman saw 500 individuals comprising 12 
species during 30 minutes of a migration over Ottawa 
County, Ohio, on April 28-29. At Hammond, Ind., 
Clark witnessed the passage of an unspecified number 
of accipiters on May 12; most were Sharp-shins. 

Of the rarer species, there are 3 reports of Missis- 
sippi Kites near Kansas City (Ben King). Singles 
were seen on May 6 in Holt County, Mo., on May 
8 in Johnson County, Kans., and on an undesignated 
date in Atchison County, Kans. A Harlan’s Hawk was 
identified in St. Charles County, Mo. in late March 
(Jack Van Benthuysen, fide J. Earl Comfort). Among 
about 15 Swainson’s Hawks noted in the Region, the 
easternmost were 2 at McCausland, Iowa (date not 
indicated, T. Morissey, fide A. Lang Baily) and 2 in 
Calhoun County, Ill. (March 25, Stoner Haven, ef al., 
fide Comfort). Clark found an immature Golden 
Eagle at Jasper-Pulaski Preserve, Ind. on March 24- 

Shorebirds—As always, shorebirds ranked with 
warblers in the detailed attention given them by 
correspondents, highly localized conditions determin- 
ing whether the season was a successful one. About 
the only generalizations to emerge are that the Am. 
Golden Plover made a good flight east of the Miss- 
issippi, as did the Baird's Sandpiper and the Hud- 
sonian Godwit to the west. Baird’s was noteworthy 
both for its numbers and for its early arrival; there 
were about 350 at Kansas City on March 29 (King), 
and one was collected at South Bass Island, Ohio, on 
April 5 (Trautman). Hudsonian Godwits reached 
eastward as far as New Boston, Ill. (18 on April 11, 
Baily), but the big concentrations were in Missouri 
(400 on April 29 at Squaw Creek National Wildlife 
Refuge, Buchanan Co., Bruce Stollberg, fide King) 
and in Iowa (49 on May 18 in Hamilton Co., 
Carter). 

Other interesting records are: 350 Ruddy Turn- 
stones at South Bass Island on May 26 (Trautman) ; 
flocks of from 25 to 150 Red Knots along western 
Lake Erie from May 24 to 26 (Miss Alta Smith, 
Trautman); single Am. Avocets at 3 peints in 
Missouri and Iowa in the last half of April; Wil- 
son's Phalarope at St. Louis in flocks of 20 and 30, 
compared to the usual 2 or 3, for 5 weeks following 
mid-April; and a female Northern Phalarope at 
Calumet Lake on May 27 (Levy). 

Terns—On May 13 after a night of destructive, 
tornado-like winds in the Cleveland area, Hugh F. 
Schaefer observed 3 Least Terns along the beach 
near Painesville, Ohio. 

Swifts —Early Chimney Swifts appeared on April 
3 at Quincy, Ill. (T. E. Musselman) and Champaign 
(Richard Sandburg, fide Kirby); the first general in- 
flux did not take place until April 13-15. 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Thrushes—A Scissor-tailed 
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Flycatcher was seen at Malta Bend, Mo. on April 2, 
by D. W. Frazier. An exceedingly early Tree Swallow 
seemed to be feeding over the water of a lake in 
Brown County, Ind. on Feb. 26 (John Satter). There 
are several reports too of unseasonable arrivals of 
Purple Martins. One at Benld, Ill. om March 5 
survived 15° temperatures the next day and was seen 
again on the 7th (Rudy R. Bertagnolli), and another 
was present at Columbia, Mo. on March 6 (Mrs. 
O. R. Johnson); the main flights later in the month 
were about on schedule. 


Gray-cheeked Thrushes came through in large num- 


bers, the first arriving slightly ahead of average times 
in late April and the last disappearing about a month 
later. 

Warblers, Tanagers—A singing male Kirtland’s 
Warbler at Cincinnati on May 18 (G. Ronald Austing, 
fide Emerson Kemsies) is only the second record for 
southwestern Ohio, where a specimen was collected 
in 1872. From every state there were accounts of an 
exceptional flight of Black-capped Warblers in mid- 
May and thereafter. Although northward Summer 
Tanager reports seem to have become more frequent 
in recent years, it is still of interest to find the 
species occurring at 2 points in northeastern Ohio, 
at Canton from May 
Robert Ball), and 
(Schaefer). 

Sparrows, Longspurs.—White-crowned and White- 
throated Sparrows were abundant, and at Chicago on 
May 6 Karl Bartel banded a (Gambel’s) White- 
crown. 

One of the most striking recent developments in 
this Region is the greatly increased frequency with 
which Smith's Longspurs are reported, probably be- 
cause observers have become familiar with the field 
marks and have begun to look for the bird. Begin- 
ning with a flock of 200 near St. Louis on March 18 
(Van Benthuysen, fide Comfort), Smith’s Longspur 
was widely present throughout April, ranging east 
to central Ohio. The first known record for the 
Columbus area was of 250 on April 15 (Don Smith, 
Irving Kassoy, fide Trautman), and a single individual 
was seen as late as May 1.—VAL NOLAN, JR., RR 10, 
Ind. 


13 to 20 (an immature male, 
near Cleveland on May 19 


N. Fee Lane, Bloomington, 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—For two suc- 
cessive springs people whose chief interest in migra- 
tion is in looking at migrants have had a trying 
time. This year 
in many parts 
of the Centra] 
Southern Re- 
gion, transient 
land birds 
were easier to 
find. And for 
at least one in- 
credible 24- 
hour period, 
the northern 
Gulf Coast was again transformed into an ornithologi- 
cal fantasyland. 
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The 24th Day of April._—W hen John P, Gee left 
home at 4 a.m. on April 24, bound for the Louisiana 
coast on business, steady rain was falling. For the 
first three hours after dawn he noticed nothing un. 
usual as he drove along. By 8 a.m., as he crossed the 
Mermentau River in Cameron Parish, the rain was 
slackening, and it was there that things began to 
happen. Suddenly the roadsides were blue with birds 
As the car approached, buntings and _ grosbeaks 
swarmed into the air like autumn blackbirds Migrant 
land birds were everywhere—clustered by the high. 
way, sitting beside rail hideouts and duck ponds, 
teeming at the ends of the branches of the great oaks 
that lined the way; and now and again, as the birds 
flushed, Pigeon Hawks came diving down at them. 
Whenever Gee looked twice, or three times, at the 
same spot he saw different birds—thrushes, vireos, 
warblers, tanagers, and orioles in a kaleidoscope of 
shifting color. Yet, for all this ferment of activity, 
the warblers seemed strangely bunched, kind by kind 
One tree would be full of Blackburnians: another 
nearby, of Magnolias; still another, of Golden-wings 
For hours Gee saw only one Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
but a single oak on the hotel yard at Cameron con- 
tained a dozen of these birds! In the midst of this 
overwhelming abundance, accurate counting was im- 
possible. Gee recorded his numbers as minimum esti- 
mates. For example, though he believes he saw Indigo 
Buntings by the thousands, he listed them simply 
as "1000 + +.” Even on this basis, his score for key 
transients (small land birds, than 
that neither breed nor winter regularly in the coastal 
parishes) amounted to 2569 birds and 30. species! 
How this compares with the 423 birds and 28 species 
counted in a much smaller area on the big day in 
April 1953, it is difficult to judge. Taken as straight 
figures, however, these totals are unprecedented. In 
slightly more than 6 hours of observation, along 25 
miles of coastal ridge, Gee had exceeded the results 
of all observers, along the whole coast, for the entire 
springs of 1954 and 1955 combined! The following 
individual counts appear to be records or near-records 
for the Region: Black and White Warbler, 100; 
Golden-winged Warbler, 15; Tennessee Warbler, 
175; Blackburnian Warbler, 20; Bay-breasted War- 
bler, 40; Blackpoll Warbler, 35; Oven-bird, 75; Blue 
Grosbeak, 350; Painted Bunting, 150. The total 
number of species of all kinds was 128. In a Region 
where no one has ever consciously tried for a big 
spring list, this half day's effort seems to stand as 
the largest one-day, one-party list yet. An hour's field 
work early next morning added 12 species including 
single Warbling and Philadelphia Vireos. 

The Background Sequence.—Meanwhile, R. R. Ru- 
dolph was making the most of his last spring in 
Cameron Parish. From April 7 to May 15, he sampled 
the migration on 18 dates, spending 30 minutes to 
6 hours per day observing. His key transient index 
showed birds continuously present, with weak second- 
ary modes on April 11 (107 birds) and April 16-17 
(48 birds), preceding the main peak of April 23-25 
In contrast, the 1953 index was strongly bimodal, 
with terrific peaks on April 18-21 and 24-26 but with 
several nearly blank dates. The continuity of this 
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moderate head winds that were obstructing migration 


nearly every day. During daylight on April 23, how- 
ever, the wind gradually shifted to the east and 
staved there throughout the 24th, with only occasional 
lapses to. the east-northeast. And it was during this 
weather that the climactic precipitation of birds oc- 
curred. Rudolph viewed this flight mainly from Vin- 
cent’s Woods, a little clump of trees on the Hack- 
berry ridge, on the inland side of the marsh. His 
count of 395 key transients of 28 kinds included only 
one species not seen that day by Gee, the Philadelphia 
Vireo. On the May dates checked winds were mostly 
southerly, but snatches of fieldwork continued to turn 
up 3 to 7 kinds of transients per day. Highlights of 
the report were: Brewster's Warbler-1, April 23 and 
24: Nashville Warbler-2, April 16; Northern Water; 
thrush-25 (plus 20 unidentified water-thrushes) April 
24: and Black-capped Warbler-1, April 10. 

Migration on Other Coasts —Well-marked cold 
fronts passed over Pensacola on April 7, 10, and 16, 
and adverse winds persisted for a day or two in each 
case. Yet repeated checks in the coastal woods on 
each occasion (F. M. Weston) failed to reveal any 
concentration of migrants. On April 21, a day of 
sunny skies, the Louisiana Ornithological Society 
hegan a two-day spring outing at Grand Isle. By 
combing the cheniers, members were able to build up 
a respectable joint list, including 22 kinds of key 
transients, though no species could be called numer- 
ous. On the same day, a group of observers working 
coastal Alabama in 3 parties counted 284 key tran- 
sients of 19 species. On the following day, Weston 
witnessed the best flight of the spring on the north- 
west Florida coast—one that literally materialized 
out of a clear sky,’ though the day was stormy at 
Grand Isle. On April 29, a trip to seldom-visited 
Chenier au Tigre, La., produced 284 key transients 
of 24 species, tying the Alabama count in number of 
individuals, exceeding it in variety. A still more 
unusual venture, May 7-10, brought two observers 
(RJN; L. M. Bartlett) to the treeless chain of barrier 
islands known as the Isles Dernieres. There Northern 
Water-thrushes were walking the mud flats like sand- 
pipers, and the 4-day counts of other key transients 
in salt grass and marsh elder amounted to 16 species 
and 93 individuals. 

Migration Inland —H. B. Chase found transient 
migration in City Park, New Orleans, slightly im- 
proved. Once again the Baton Rouge television tower 
killed more than 100 birds—this time in the period of 
April 4-15. Red-eyed Vireos were again the most 
numerous casualty. The only migrants of nonbreeding 
species recovered were a Sora, a Northern Water- 
thrush, and 3 Tennessee Warblers. With the excep- 
tion of P. J. Van Huizen at the White River Refuge 
in Arkansas, observers in the northern half of the 
Region did not consider this spring's migration much 
better than last spring's; but they were not the ones 
who had found the 1955 movement so definitely sub- 
standard. Of the seven storms that occurred in Arkan- 
sas during the period, only two were associated with 
large influxes of migrants (D. A. James). 

Discu:‘ion —The big issue in the Gulf migration 


problem is whether bad weather brings migrants or 
merely brings them down. On the basis of the latter 
assumption, tested by considerable past experience, 
cold fronts have come to be considered the most 
important factor causing mass concentrations of tran- 
sients. But this spring there seemed to be as many 
migrants between fronts as at times of their passing. 
The biggest concentration of all, on April 24, oc- 
curred without the passage of a cold front and 
seemingly without opposing winds, though a station- 
ary front was stalled across central Louisiana at the 
time. Rain may have been responsible for the ground- 
ing of transients in this instance, but rain at Grand 
Isle from 10 to 11:30 a.m. on April 22 and at the 
Isles Dernieres from 1:30 to 3 p.m. on May 8 caused 
no perceptible increase in numbers of key transients. 
Thus conflicting evidence concerning the relations of 
migrants and weather continues to accumulate. From 
amid these contradictions, April 24 is beginning to 
emerge as the most consistently big day on the 
Louisiana calendar—one that possibly marks the nor- 
mal crest of transient migration at our latitude. 
Extremes.—Though date extensions seem to go on 
endlessly, they face one obvious limitation. Record- 
breaking arrivals are rapidly extending themselves 
completely out of the nominal Spring Migration Sea- 
son. There remain in Louisiana, for examp'e, fewer 
than 25 regular migrants that have yet to be recorded 
before April 1. Thus, it is not surprising that only 
2 reports in the present period were earlier than ever 
before on a statewide basis: 18 Wood Ibis at Mc- 
Intosh, Ala., May 25 (T. A. Imhof, W. Colin); 2 
Olive-sided Flycatchers at Shreveport, La., April 22, 
two weeks early (J. R. Stewart, Jr.). Our section of 
Florida, however, had 4 earliest-evers: at Pensacola 
—4 White-rumped Sandpipers on April 19, a Gull- 
billed Tern on April 22, a Gray Kingbird on April 8 
(FMW); and at Century—a Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
on April 6 and 7 (Mrs. A. L. Whigham). Record- 
breaking state departures were naturally much more 
numerous: 103 Gannets, April 22, near Ft. Morgan, 
Ala. (J. L. Dorn, S. J. Hatrel); 2 Green-winged 
Teal, April 28, near Shreveport, 6 days late (H. H. 
Jeter); 6 Am. Widgeon, April 15, at Pensacola, more 
than 3 weeks late for a flock, and a straggler until 
May 27 (FMW); a 2 Am. Widgeon, May 24, at 
Marion, Ala., a month late (TAI); a Pigeon Hawk, 
May 5, at Pensacola, a day late (B. L. Monroe, Jr., 
FMW); a Hudsonian Curlew, May 30, at Gulf 
Shores, Ala. (BLM); a Pectoral Sandpiper, May 20, 
at Marion, Ala., 4 days late (L. McCollough); 6 
Western Sandpipers, April 29, at Pensacola, a week 
late (BLM); a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, April 24, 
at Hackberry, La. (RRR) and another on April 29 
at Chenier au Tigre, La. (M. B. Eyster), the latter 
more than a week late; 2 Tree Swallows, April 29, 
at Pensacola, 2 days late (BLM); a Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, April 22, at Pensacola, 19 days late (BLM, 
FMW ) and another, May 1, at Birmingham (TAI) ; 
a Ruby-crowned Kinglet, May 5, at Pensacola, 4 days 
late (BLM, FMW); a Water Pipit, May 4, at 
Birmingham, 4 days late; a Northern Water-thrush, 
May 16, at Birmingham, a migration casualty 4 days 
late (TAI); a Bobolink, May 27, at Pensacola, 5 
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days late (FMW); a Rusty Blackbird, April 15, at 
Pensacola, 9 days late (BLM); a Brewer's Blackbird, 
April 22, at New Orleans, 5 days late (M. Myers, B. 
Donlan); 10 Brown-headed Cowbirds on April 20, 
one on May 7, at Pensacola, the latter 17 days late 
(BLM); an Am. Goldfinch, May 12, at Century, Fla., 
3 days late (Mrs. A. L. Whigham); a Savannah 
Sparrow, May 19, at Milton, Fla., 17 days late (BLM, 
FMW ), and 3, May 26, at Birmingham, Ala., 1 day 
late (I. D. Snead, E. Brownlie); a Leconte’s Sparrow, 
May 6, near Shreveport, La., 16 days late (HHJ); a 
Harris's Sparrow, April 29, near Shreveport, 11 days 
late (HHJ). 

Grebes through Ibises —The Eared Grebe is seldom 
noted in Arkansas; but this spring W. L. Shepherd 
made the following counts at Conway: 7 on April 
6; 9 on April 20; and 2 on April 27. These records 
may have represented the northward movement of the 
unusually large winter population in Louisiana. The 
latest state record of a species and its date of maxi- 
mum abundance hardly ever concur. But on April 21, 
when Weston, Monroe, and Imhof counted an un- 
precedented 103 Gannets between Gulf Shores and 
Ft. Morgan, they were also establishing a new “‘latest 
ever’ for Alabama. As noted above, this date was 
immediately exceeded by an observation on the fol- 
lowing day. Last autumn Cattle Egrets suddenly ap- 
peared in southwestern Louisiana in numbers, pre- 
sumably having traversed 400 miles of the Region 
undetected. Subsequent notice of them extended west- 
ward into Texas instead of backward toward Florida. 
On May 9, this trend was reversed by the discovery 
of 3 Cattle Egrets on the Bonnet Carré Spillway a 
few miles north of New Orleans (K. Smith, J. D. 
Newsom, R. Moody). The birds were still there three 
days later (R. Feingold, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. J. Evans, 
MM). An adult Reddish Egret, probably the bird 
previously reported on March 17, was still present on 
Dauphin Island, Ala., on April 21 (TAI). Single 
Louisiana Herons at Wallace Lake on May 6 (HHJ) 
and at Bodcau Dam on May 26 (JRS) are the first 
to be found in north Louisiana in spring. An oddly 
plumaged example of this species, with a white back 
but no other apparent abnormalities, was seen at 
Coden, Ala., on April 20 (TAI, H. C. Loesch). Four 
Wood Ibises circling over Rosedale, Miss., on April 
15 (S. Danna, Jr.) are the only ones ever recorded 
in that vicinity. A dead imm. ¢ ibis picked up in 
fresh condition at Gulf Shores, Ala., on May 30 
(BLM) appears to be a White-faced rather than a 
Glossy. The preserved specimen, the first of either 
form taken in Alabama, has been sent to Washington 
for positive identification. A White-faced Ibis, with 
the facial marking of the breeding plumage, was 
studied for 30 minutes through binoculars and tele- 
scope at the Legion Lake borrow pits, near Rosedale, 
on May 3 (Vaidens, SD). Apparently there is no 
previous certain record of the species in Mississippi. 

Ducks, Kites, Hawks——The Mottled Duck is so 
much a part of Florida bird life that one of its races 
bears the state name. Yet, for decades, the species 
remained unknown in that part of Florida falling 
within this Region. Finally on May 10 of this year, 
one was discovered at Pensacola in the company of 
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Blue-winged Teal (FMW). A ¢ Cinnamon Teal 
the first ever recorded in Louisiana in spring, iene 
seen at Wallace Lake on April 21 (JRS). Three 
Mississippi Kites, one of them still in immature 
plumage, were observed soaring over an extensive 
field near Choctaw Bluff, Ala., on May 12 (M. W. 
Gaillard, G. A. Carleton). Eight hawks, 7 of them 
believed to be Broad-wings, passed high over Rose. 
dale at 9:40 a.m. on April 15, moving due east 
behind a low barometer (Vaidens, SD). A Marsh 
Hawk (¢) at Baton Rouge on April 23 (T. B 
Pugh, IV) was the latest ever seen in that area. A 
Pigeon Hawk, one of the very few ever found in the 
Nashville area, was observed at Love Hill on April 
18 and studied for a long time at close range (J. C. 
Ogden). 

Rails and Shorebirds.—Virginia Rails turned up 
unexpectedly at the White River Refuge in Arkansas 
(1 on May 8 and 2 on May 10—PJV) and at Pensa. 
cola (1 on April 29, the only spring record there in 
40 years—BLM). The number of Soras on the farm 
unit of the White River Refuge reached an extra- 
ordinary maximum of 50 on May 10 (PJV). Three 
Am. Oyster-catchers on Robinson Island, near Cedar 
Point on May 30 (R. L. Chermock, HCL) furnished 
the first breeding-season record for Alabama. A flock 
of 36 Hudsonian Curlews at Dauphin Island, Ala., 
on April 21 (TAI) was the largest number yet seen 
in the state. A Red Knot at the Natchitoches fish 
hatchery on March 15 (D. S. Payne) was only the 
third ever found inland in Louisiana. During many a 
spring in the Region, the Baird’s Sandpiper goes 
wholly undetected. Noteworthy, therefore, were 5 
of these birds at Wallace Lake, La., on April 17 
(HHJ) and several presumptive Baird’s at Gum 
Cove, La., on May 11 (RRR). Alabama's third 
coastal record of the Stilt Sandpiper, and second 
specimen, was secured on Dauphin Island on April 
21 (JLD, SJH, TAI); and the first record of the 
species in the Nashville area was obtained in the 
Buena Vista Bottoms on May 1 (C. M. Weise). Six 
Marbled Godwits seen at Bayou La Batre, Ala., on 
April 20 (TAI, HCL) were perhaps the remnant of 
a flock of 9 from which 2 were collected last Novem- 
ber. If so, they suggest the possible wintering of the 
species on the Alabama coast. Almost concurrently, 
however, the species was likewise in evidence at 
Pensacola on the adjacent Florida coast, where 12 
birds in 2 flocks were observed on April 22 (FMW). 
The record was only the second known spring occur- 
rence for the locality and involved far more of these 
birds than have ever previously been seen there in a 
whole year. As recent a book as Lowery’s Lowistana 
Birds (1955) lists only one observation of the Hud- 
sonian Godwit in the present century and states 
that the species has shown few signs of recovery. 
Now, only a year later, such signs are popping uP 
over the western part of the Region. On April 29, 
the Myron Northrups and Ralph Dunkels discovered 
a single Hudsonian, the first for Arkansas, neat 
Oppello. Later, other visitors to the spot found 2 
birds. On May 9, following a tip that rice fields are 
a preferred habitat of the species during migration, 
Gee went to Gum Cove, La., where a flooded tract 
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was being seeded by airplane. There he counted the 


amazing total of 58 of these godwits! More than 
half were in breeding plumage. At least 21, and 
probably many more, were still present 2 days later 
(RRR). On May 13, a specimen was collected 1/2 
mile southwest of Natchitoches, La. (DSP, W. G. 
Erwin). , 

Jaegers through Terns—On April 21, at Ft. Mor- 
gan, near the entrance to Mobile Bay, Monroe and 
Weston obtained the second record of the Parasitic 
Jaeger in Alabama. Back in Florida the next day, 
they counted 7 separate individuals of the species 
passing westward just off Santa Rosa Island between 
1:15 and 2:30 p.m. Two were light-phased, 4 inter- 
mediate, and one dark. The few previous jaegers 
seen at Pensacola have been indeterminate as to 
species. The Franklin's Gull was recorded at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., on April 10 (W. Beall) and at Cameron, 
La. on May 17 (JPG). There is but one report of 
the Roseate Tern for Louisiana (a rather unsatis- 
factory record of a lost specimen) and none at all 
apparently for Mississippi; but sight observations of 
the species have been accumulating in Alabama in the 
past few years. The seventh and most recent—at 
Bayou La Batre, April 20—involved 6 birds, the 
largest number yet (TAI, HCL). All visual field 
marks, as well as the call, were noted. Another record- 
breaking Alabama count was that of 350 Cabot’s 
Terns on the Gulf Shores—Ft. Morgan peninsula, on 
April 21 (BLM, FMW). 

Woodpeckers.—A scarcity of woodpeckers is one of 
the features that characterize the bird life on Louisi- 
ana’s marsh-isolated coast. Consequently a report of 
the sedentary, timber-loving Pileated on Grand Isle 
on April 21 (Mr. and Mrs. Evans) seemed next to 
incredible. However, the bird was relocated next 
morning (RJN, JPG). Hardly less unexpected was 
the presence of 3 pairs of Hairy Woodpeckers in the 
great oaks on Chenier au Tigre, on April 29, within 
sight of the waters of the Gulf itself (RJN, MBE). 
It seemed as though this might be a permanent popu- 
lation—one that has colonized a sequestered marsh 
island, as strays of other species have colonized the 
islands of the sea. 

Flycatchers, Vireos, Warblers —Rare birds seem to 
have an uncanny way of recurring at the same locality. 
The first recorded occurrence of the Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher in Alabama in this century was on Dec. 27, 
1954 at Ft. Morgan. The second record, on April 21 
of this year (BLM, FMW), was also at Ft. Morgan. 
A Warbling Vireo at Alabama Port on April 21 
(TAI) was the first ever found on the Alabama 
coastal plain. A Brewster's Warbler near Grand 
Chenier, La., April 24 (JPG) was the second listed 
in Cameron Parish that day. Cape May Warblers 
appeared with unusual frequency: Dauphin Island, 
Ala, April 21 (C. Valentine and many others) ; 
Cameron, La., April 25 (JPG); Chenier au Tigre, 
la, April 29 (MBE, RJN); Pensacola, 2 on April 
29 and 1 on May 6 (BLM, FMW); Big Lake Refuge, 
Atk, May 4 (W. Julian). Another warbler from 
West Indian wintering grounds, the Black-throated 
Blue, was seen on Ship Island, Miss., April 28 (Mr. 
and Mrs. A. E. Sandberg). 


Meadowlarks through Sparrows—Four Western 
Meadowlarks at Milton on April 1 (BLM) were the 
last seen in Florida this season. Yellow-headed Black- 
birds were noted in Cameron Parish on April 15 (Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Moore), April 20 (J. P. Crain), and 
April 24 (JPG); another was seen on April 25 at 
Moffett, Okla., just across the river from Ft. Smith, 
Ark. (J. Price). A beautifully drawn sketch of a bird 
studied for 5 minutes at St. Francisville. La., on May 
23 (J. A. Broussard) can represent nothing: but a 
Western Tanager. Two Spotted Towhees at Bowles 
Lake, Miss., on April 24 (Vaidens, SD) constitute 
the second state record. A Sharp-tailed Sparrow, prob- 
ably the first recorded in Tennessee in spring, was 
collected at Nashville on May 13 and tentatively 
identified as nelsoni (CMW ).—Rosert J. NEWMAN, 
Museum of Zoology, Louisiana State University, 


Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—The 
long cold winter experienced in the Northern Great 
Plains Region was followed by a long cold spring. 























The ice break-up in the northern part of the Region 
was delayed. Many areas reported early spring flowers 
2 weeks later than usual. Warblers arrived in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. before the trees leafed out. Locally 
some species arrived ahead of time, others were late. 
With the exception of Myrtle Warblers, which were 
later than usual over the entire Region, most migrants 
arrived on schedule. Three new species were recorded 
in Saskatchewan. Mockingbirds were seen in North 
and South Dakota. 

Grebes.—Lacreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. reported 
a good flight of Horned and Eared Grebes from April 
16 to the latter part of the month (Kenneth Krumm). 
Both species appeared in North Dakota and Montana 
areas between April 20 and 26. Western Grebes 
arrived in Montana and North Dakota from April 
23 to May 2; Pied-billed Grebes were reported in 
North Dakota between April 18 and 24. 

Herons, Bitterns—Great Blue Herons were seen 
on Bowdoin and Medicine Lake Refuges in Montana 
on March 22 and 24 (Leon Snyder, Elmo Adams), 
and in the Dakotas and Saskatchewan on April 1. The 
Snowy Egret found at Spirit Lake, north of York- 
ton, Sask. on May 24 was a new record for the 
province (W. Anaka). Black-crowned Night Herons 
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moved into North Dakota in mid-April and Am. 
Bitterns, April 26. 

Waterfoul—A good movement of the Whistling 
Swan took place in northeastern South Dakota and 
southeastern North Dakota the last 2 weeks in April. 
Canada Geese were first seen on Lacreek Refuge, 
Martin, S. Dak. on Feb. 22 when 200 were counted; 
40,000 were present from March 7 to 17; a few 
remained until April 14 (KK). They moved into 
refuges in Montana and the Dakotas on March 18, 
20. On April 4 a mass movement of Snow, Blue 
and Canada Geese was noted on Sand Lake Refuge, 
Columbia, S$. Dak. The following day approximately 
225,000 were estimated in the area. Of the 80,000 
Snows and Blues that remained there until April 20, 
about 65 per cent were Blues and 35 per cent Snows 
(Herb Dill). Snow and Blue Geese arrived at 
Tewaukon Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Forman, N. Dak. 
on April 10; about 65,000 remained in a 25-mile 
radius until the second week in May (Kermit Dyb- 
setter). Lower Souris Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. re- 
ported Snow and Blue Geese on April 10; approxi- 
mately 100,000 were present from April 18 to 20 
(Don Gray, John Frye). Lower Souris reported a 
decrease in the duck population on the refuge marshes 
(Merrill Hammond). Ring-necked Ducks, usually 
uncommon, were seen in larger numbers on Des 
Lacs, Lostwood and Arrowwood Refuges in North 
Dakota. Long Lake Refuge, Mofht, N. Dak. had its 
first spring record in recent years (Homer Bradley). 

Hawks.—Red-tailed Hawks were first seen in South 
Dakota on March 25, and in North Dakota on March 
31. A movement was noted in both states through- 
out April. Seventy-one were counted in a 4-hour 
period over Grand Forks, N. Dak. on April 11 
(Lawrence Summers); 200 were seen over Des Lacs 
Refuge headquarters in a 4-hour period on April 15 
(Howard Huenecke). A good flight of Swainson’s 
Hawks was reported from Lacreek Refuge, Martin, 
S. Dak. from April 28 to May 4 (KK); they were 
fairly common on Tewaukon Refuge, Forman, N. 
Dak. the last half of April (KD). Stuart Houston 
reported them as extremely scarce between Saskatoon 
and Yorkton, Sask. The Marsh Hawk migration in 
the Dakotas and Montana took place the last week in 
March and the first half of April. A few local 
areas reported a good Sparrow Hawk migration. 

Cranes —The main wave of Sandhill Cranes at 
Lacreek Refuge, Martin, §. Dak. took place April 10 
to 12. Snake Creek Refuge, Riverdale, N. Dak. re- 
ported several thousand moving up the Missouri 
River on April 1 (Jerald Wilson). The main North 
Dakota migration occurred between April 9 and 26, 
with the largest flocks reported from Des Lacs and 
Lower Souris Refuges. A good movement was noted 
near Regina, Sask. on April 20 (Doug Gilroy). 

Rails, Coots.—Soras came to North Dakota on May 
12. Am. Coots made their appearance at Sand Lake 
Refuge, Columbia, S. Dak. on April 8; they were 
observed feeding on lawns, along roads and in pas- 
tures. North Dakota and Montana areas noted their 
first coots from April 19 to 25; big movements were 
noted the first week in May in North Dakota. On 
Long Lake Refuge, Moffit, N. Dak. migrating coots 
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fed on dead fish, principally Carp (HB) 

Shore birds.—Migrating Killdeer Were seen in South 
Dakota in early March and in North Dakota in mid. 
March. Fewer Am. Golden and Black-bellied Plover 
were reported. Wilson's Snipe returned to Lacreek 
Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. on April 22 and more of 
these birds moved through the area than in past 
years; they were fairly common in early May a 
Lower Souris Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. (DG). Long. 
billed Curlews were observed near Farmingdale and 
New Underwood, S. Dak. on May 5 (N. R. Whiney) 
and at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. on May 7 
(LS). Fewer Greater and Lesser Yellow-legs were 
seen. Of special interest were the Red-backed Sand- 
pipers in North Dakota. Ed Hibbard saw § near 
Cleveland on May 23; Dr. Lawrence Summers 
counted 30 at Kelly Slough near Grand Forks on 
May 24, and 47 on May 25. Good shorebird move- 
ments were noted in North Dakota on May 13 and 
23. Marbled Godwits appeared in normal numbers. 
Thirty-one Hudsonian Godwits were seen in Stuts. 
man County, N. Dak. between April 24 and May 10 
(Ed Hibbard). A concentration of 60 Am. Avocets, 
900 Northern and 600 Wilson's Phalaropes was seen 
near Turtle Lake in McLean County, N. Dak. on 
May 14 (Robert Randall); 43 Am. Avocets, 2500 
Northern and 200 Wison’s Phalaropes were esti- 
mated on a lake on Lostwood Refuge, Lostwood, N. 
Dak., May 23 (HH). 

Doves, Woodpeckers —Mourning Doves arrived in 
Montana and North Dakota on April 11 to 13; an 
increase was noted. Yellow-shafted Flickers were 
seen in Montana and North Dakota on April 12; a 
large movement was noted near Windsor, N. Dak. 
from May 6 to 8 (EH). Red-shafted Flickers were 
seen at Lacreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. on March 
26; in Rapid City, $. Dak. on March 31; and on 
Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. on April 12. Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers were rather common in Fargo, 
N. Dak. on May 6 (O. A. Stevens). Individuals were 
noted in Windsor and Forman, N. Dak. on the 
same date and in Grand Forks, N. Dak. on May 13. 

Flycatchers, Swallows. —Eastern and Western King- 
birds appeared at Lacreek Refuge in South Dakota 
on May 9. Easterns were sighted in many North 
Dakota areas from May 11 to 17, and Westerns from 
May 8 to 12. A Say’s Phoebe was noted on Des 
Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak. April 13. The main 
movement of Least Flycatchers in North Dakota 
occurred from May 18 to 24. Violet-green Swallows 
were seen in Rapid City, $. Dak. on May 12 (NRW). 
Tree Swallows reached North Dakota on May 1, 
Bank Swallows on May 9. Barn Swallows were seen 
in Meade County, S. Dak. on May 6, and at Bowdoin 
Refuge, Malta, Mont. on May 9. They arrived in 
southeastern North Dakota the first week in May 
and in other sections of the state between May 8 and 
13. Purple Martins returned to Sand Lake Refuge, 
Columbia, $. Dak. on April 26; to Kenmare, N. Dak., 
April 22; to Arrowwood Refuge, Kensal, N. Dak., 
April 27 (Nelius Nelson); and to other North 
Dakota areas, May 3 to 5. The April arrivals in 
North Dakota were forced south again by the cold. 

Mockingbirds through Thrushes—A Moc kingbird 
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Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, S. Dak. 
on April (HD), and one was noted near Ken- 
mare, N. Duk. on May 18 (Viggo Rytter). Catbirds 
arrived in castern Montana and North Dakota be- 
rween May 10 and 13. Brown Thrashers were re- 
corded at Sand Lake Refuge in South Dakota on 
April 27, and in North Dakota and eastern Montana 
from May 8 to 16. Most North Dakota observers re- 
ported a good migration of thrushes; little informa- 
tion was received from other areas in the Region. 
Hermit Thrushes appeared in Fargo, N. Dak. on 
April 18 and in other parts of the state toward the 
end of the month. In most places they were present 
a week or more. Olive-backed and Gray-cheeked 
Thrushes arrived in North Dakota on May 6. Ollive- 
hacks were last seen in Fargo on May 26 and in Ken- 
mare on June 8. Most areas reported the Olive-back 
as the commonest migrating thrush, but Grand Forks 
reported the Gray-cheek as more numerous (LS). 
Eastern Bluebirds arrived in Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 
on March 21 (J. S. Findley); in Minot, N. Dak., 
April 26 (S. Saugstad) ; and in Grand Forks, N. 
Dak. May 13 (LS). A flock of 11 male Mountain 
Bluebirds appeared in Rapid City, S$. Dak. on March 
15. Migrating Mountain Bluebirds were recorded in 
the western half of North Dakota from March 19 
to early April. 

Warblers —Warblers were scarce in most places. 
In the Saskatoon, Sask. district the only warbler seen, 
with the exception of resident Yellows, was a Myrtle 
on May 27 (C. Stuart Houston). Most species arrived 
on schedule. Myrtles, however, appeared much later 
than usual over the entire Region. Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak.; Madison, Minn.; Fargo and Bismarck, N. Dak. 
reported a good migration. O. A. Stevens recorded 
20 species in Fargo from May 11 to 28. Robert Ran- 
dall noted excellent waves in Bismarck on May 13 
and 26. A Parula at Fort San, Sask. on June 2 was 
a new record for the province (E. M. Callin, F. 
Lahrman). There were a few observations in North 
Dakota of Nashville, Magnolia, Cape May, Black- 
throated Green, Blackburnian, Chestnut-sided, Bay- 
breasted, Connecticut, Mourning and Canada War- 
blers. 

Tanagers, Grosbeaks, Sparrows.—Western Tana- 
gers arrived in Rapid City, S. Dak. on May 12 
(NRW). A few Rose-breasted Grosbeaks appeared 
in North Dakota from May 11 to 13. An Indigo 
Bunting was recorded in Fargo, N. Dak. on June 3 
(OAS). A small flock of Evening Grosbeaks was 
noted daily in Rapid City, $. Dak. from April 12 to 
21 (NRW). Field Sparrows were common in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Nat'l Mem. Park, Medora, N. Dak. 
atter May 10 (Ebba Brooks). A good movement. of 
Harris's Sparrows was noted in Sioux Falls, $. Dak. 
A widespread movement took place in North Dakota 
tom May 7 to 20. White-crowned Sparrows 
arrived in Rapid City, $. Dak. on April 22 and de- 
parted on May 7. April 22 was the arrival date for 
White-crow ned Sparrows at Lacreek Refuge, Martin, 
S. Dak. and vicinity and one of their largest move- 
ments on record took place during the following 3 
weeks (KK). North Dakota and eastern Montana 
had their first White-crowas on May 4; the main 
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flight occurred from May 8 to 12. The Golden- 
crowned Sparrow collected at Regina, Sask. on May 
19 was a new record for the province (Dr. R. Nero, 
E. Fox). White-throated Sparrows arrived in North 
Dakota on May 4 and departed on May 23; they 
were abundant in many places on May 8. A good 
movement of Lincoln's Sparrows was reported from 
Sioux Falls, $. Dak. where they were last seen on 
May 16 (JSF), and from various North Dakota areas 
between May 3 and 27.—ANN M. GAMMELL, Ken- 
mare, N. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS.—Continued 
drought resulted in severe dust storms, dry ponds, and 
low reservoirs and rivers over all of the western and 
central portions of the 
Region. For example, 
at Amarillo, Buffalo 
Lake was at its lowest 
level in many years and 
even the more reliable 
farm ponds went dry 
(Mrs. I. D. Acord). In 
those areas where water 
and green vegetation 
were available heavy 
concentrations of both 
land and water birds 
were reported. Mod- 
erate to heavy rains in 
May brought welcome 
soil moisture in most 
sections and partially restored water levels. 

The spring migration was enlivened by the 
presence of distinctly western species in a number of 
areas in the central portion of the Region. In gen- 
eral, water birds were scarce and the warbler flight 
was disappointing. Midland, Tex. described as the 
“greenest spot between Lubbock and San Angelo,” 
reported an unusually heavy flight of all birds (Mrs. 
H. L. Williams). 

Grebes through Ibises—Horned Grebes were noted 
at several localities in eastern Colorado and out- 
numbered Eared Grebes. This proportion is most 
unusual (D. M. Thatcher). A Western Grebe seen 
in Pottawattamie Co., lowa, on May 6 constituted an 
unusual distribution record (D. L. Carter). White 
Pelicans were observed in some numbers in eastern 
Colorado, a very unusual situation (DMT). Records 
included Windsor on April 22 (J. and M. Doug- 
lass); April 26 (T. and V. Semerad); May 5 (JD); 
Marston-Bowles Lakes, May 5-19 (R. Glover, DMT). 
A Brown Pelican observed at Canyon, Tex. on April 
26 was a casual visitant (J. Bailey). Two Double- 
crested Cormorants found at Guymon, Okla. on April 
10-11 represented a new locality record (A. Felkel, 
Mrs. A. J. Hilty). The Least Bittern was seen on 
the Salt Plains Refuge, May 5 (S. Bucker, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Pieratt). This species is seldom recorded 
in Oklahoma. The Glossy and White-faced Ibises 
were reported in more localities than usual. Two 
Glossy Ibis seen at Guymon on April 15 represented 
a new locality record considerably west of the normal 
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range of this species (AF, AJH). The White-faced 
Ibis was seen for the first time at Clayton, N. Mex. 
on April 14 (W. Cook) and again on May 26 
(WC, A. J. Krehbiel and P. Snoeberger). Other 
records of unusual interest were at Denton, Tex. on 
May 12 (V. Hamilton, K. and R. Rylander); at 
Dallas on May 10, the first seen since 1937 (E. 
Harris, M. Tourtellotte, et al.); and 11 at Midland 
on the early date of April 13 (HLW). 

Waterfowl through Falcons —No spectacular con- 
centrations of waterfowl were reported and in several 
localities the populations were consistently low. How- 
ever, the reservoirs east of Colorado Springs showed 
a rather heavy flight of ducks (Mrs. H. J. Wagner). 
A Snow Goose at Midland, April 12-22, was the 
record for Midland County (HLW). An 
Am. Scoter seen on several dates was a new species 
at Clayton (WC, AJK and PS). The hawk flight 
did not reveal any unusual concentrations and few 
unusual distribution records. A Broad-winged Hawk 
seen at Boiling Springs State Park near Woodward, 
Okla. on April 29 was a new locality record (FMB, 
et al.). One was seen at Amarillo on April 21 
(IDA); one seen at Midland, April 17-19, was a 
new locality record (Mrs. J. W. LeSassler, HLW). 
A Zone-tailed Hawk at Midland on March 25 was 
also a first record (J. Galley). A Peregrine Falcon 
seen at Bladen, Nebr. on May 13 was the second 
spring record (H. Turner). 

Plovers through Stilts—The Ringed Plover seen 
at Commerce, Tex. on April 15 was a new locality 
record (Mrs. N. S. O'Neil). Black-bellied Plovers, 
which are rare in the Region, were found at Tulsa 


second 


on May 15 (Mrs. B. Reynolds), and at Oklahoma 
City on May 20 (Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Martin). The 
Ruddy Turnstone, which is a casual visitant, was 
noted below the Salt Plains dam on May 14 (L. 


Byfield and §S. Geier) and for the second time 
at Denton on May 19 (VH, KR and RR). The 
Hudsonian Curlew was observed for the first time 
at Midland on May 4 (JWL). (In Vol. 9, No. 4, 
I inadvertently reported this species when the species 
observed was the Hudsonian Godwit [FMB]). Thir- 
teen Marbled Godwits, seen at Midland on April 19, 
represented the second record for that locality 
(HLW). A Black-necked Stilt found at Barr Lake, 
Colo. on April 29, and still present on May 19, 
was a surprising distribution record (Colorado Bird 
Club). This species was seen at Dallas on May 10, 
the first record since 1943 (EW, et al). 

Owls, Goatsuckers, Swifts—The Screech Owl seen 
at Clayton on May 4 was a first record although they 
are probably more common than observations indicate 
(AJK). A Long-eared Owl seen at Midland on April 
1 added to the few records in that locality (HLW). 
The Poor-will was heard almost nightly at Bartles- 
ville from May 3 on (Mrs. A. M. Mery). This is a 
new locality record. The Chimney Swift seen at 
Denver on May 14-15 was west of its normal range 
(T. Marsh). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers—A _ Ladder-backed 
Woodpecker was found on May 8 in a locality 
near Colorado Springs where this species was not 
expected to occur (HJW). The Eastern Phoebe, 
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which is a rare summer resident in Colorado, was 
seen in Berthoud on April 21 (J. Arnold) and in 
Baca County on April 30 (D. Rice). An Ash- 
throated Flycatcher seen at the Federal Center jg 
Denver on April 24-25 (DR) and May 1 (C. Royal) 
was another species outside of its normal range. ‘Te 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was seen and heard sing. 
ing at Ponca City, Okla. on May 6 and 26 (SB, 
JFP). There are few definite records of this species 
in Oklahoma. Western Wood Pewees were unusually 
scarce in eastern Colorado (DMT). Vermilion Fly. 
catchers apparently moved north beyond their normal 
nesting range in some numbers. A pair were found 
east of Woodward from April 18 on (R. L. Down. 
ing) ; the species was seen in the vicinity of Amarillo 
from March 24 (IDA) to April 29 (R. D. Deupree, 
Jr.); at Midland a male, March 29-April 5, and a 
female, April 29, represented the first records in over 
four years (HLW); at Clayton a male seen on March 
26 was a new locality record (AJK, E. Traylor). 

Swallows, Magpies, Nuthatches—Tree Swallows 
seen at Bartlesville on April 14 constituted a new 
locality record (AMM, ef a/.); this species was col- 
lected at Denton on May 5, 12 (KR). A pair of Am. 
Magpies were found at Canadian, Tex. from April 
1 on (A. S. Jackson). A Pygmy Nuthatch seen in 
Amarillo on April 25 was another unusual distribu- 
tion record (E. Evans). 

Thrushes, Gnatcatchers, Waxwings.—Hermit 
Thrushes were seen in unusually large numbers at 
Amarillo from mid-April to May 20 (IDA). The 
Gray-cheeked Thrush was noted at Ponca City on 
May 12 (JFP); one seen on April 22 was the second 
record at Midland (JG). A Veery noted at Com- 
merce on May 6 was a new locality record (NSO). 
Both the Eastern and Mountain Bluebirds were con- 
spicuously low in numbers at Amarillo where the 
crop of juniper berries was short; curiously, Town- 
send’s Solitaires were very common and showed up 
in odd places (IDA, ef a/.). Blue-gray Gnatcatchers 
were seen on April 6, 15 for the first records in Mid- 
land County (HLW). The Bohemian Waxwing was 
seen at Dallas on May 4 (W. Steward). Cedar Wax- 
wings were seen for the first time in spring at Clayton 
on April 15 and May 13 (WC, AJK and PS). 

Vireos through Warblers —The Black-capped Vireo 
was seen and heard at Dallas, May 20-24 (Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Stillwell, EW). Despite the fact that the 
warbler migration failed to produce conspicuous 
waves of birds, some very interesting and unusual 
distribution records were reported. The (Calaveras) 
Nashville Warbler was seen at Roswell, N. Mex. 
April 10-22. These dates constitute the first known 
occurrence of this form in eastern New Mexico (V. 
Montgomery). The first positive record of Virginia's 
Warbler in Oklahoma was made at Wakita on May 
25 when two were observed carefully under favorable 
conditions (Mr. and Mrs. L. Byfield, Mrs. M. 
Stewart). The Parula was seen at Bartlesville on 
April 8, a new locality record (AMM, e/ «l.). The 
Cape May Warbler seen near Canyon on May 5 
was definitely west of its migration route (JB). A 
Blackburnian Warbler, seen at Ponca City on May 
19, was the second record in this locality and one 
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of the few records for central Oklahoma (JFP). A 
Yellow-throated Warbler was seen at two locations 
in Amarillo, April 8-11 (IDA). These birds were 
290-300 miles west of their normal range. A Chest- 
qut-sided Warbler at Amarillo on May 5 (IDA) 
and another male on the same date near Canyon (JB) 
were west of their migration route. A Bay-breasted 
Warbler seen in Pottawatamie County on May 13 
was an unusual distribution record (DLC). A flock 
of Palm Warblers was found feeding in an alfalfa 
feld near Ponca City on April 15 (D. Camblin and 
E. Stingley). Two specimens were collected and ex- 
amined (JEP). This species was also seen at Canyon 
on May 6-8 (JB). Both localities are some distance 
from the range where this species occurs regularly. 
An Oven-bird seen in Roswell on May 4 constituted 
the second record in the state (VM). A Northern 
Water-thrush seen at Tulsa on May 6 was the 
second record for that locality (Mr. and Mrs. O. W. 
Letson, Mr. and Mrs. BR). The Louisiana Water- 
thrush seen near Canyon on April 28-29 was another 
unusual distribution record (JB). A Connecticut 
Warbler seen near Griswold, Iowa, on June 3 was 
unusually late (DLC). A Mourning Warbler seen 
at Wakita on May 25 added a new locality to the 
limited number of records in central Oklahoma (LB). 
A Macgillivray’s Warbler seen at Bladen on May 13 
was the first record of this species in the spring 
(HT). A Red-faced Warbler observed at Midland 
on April 5 was a surprising locality record (JWL). 
An Am. Redstart seen near Bartlesville on May 6 
was west of its normal range (AMM, et al.). 

Blackbirds through Tanagers.—Bullock’s Oriole 
was seen at the Salt Plains on May 5 (SB, JFP). 
This locality is east of the breeding range of the 
species. The Scarlet Tanager was seen at Osage Hills 
State Park on May 6, a locality west of its normal 
range (Mr. and Mrs. R. Hunter). This species was 
noted at Dallas on April 26 and May 3 (Paisano 
Club, EW). Two Summer Tanagers observed at 
Midland on April 25 constituted the first record in 
the County (JWL). 

Finches through Sparrows.——A  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak seen at Bartlesville on May 6 was a new 
locality record (J. Craven). The Black-headed Gros- 
beak was seen for the second straight year in the 
same neighborhood in Ponca City (JFP). An Indigo 
Bunting seen on April 20-21 was the second record 
at Midland (JWL). A Lazuli Bunting seen on April 
26 was the third record in that locality (HLW). 
Evening Grosbeaks, which invaded the Plains last 
winter, were unusually plentiful on the edge of the 
Region in Colorado during the spring migration from 
the beginning of April to the end of the period 
(DMT) Lark Buntings apparently drifted eastward 
in Oklahoma where the species was reported at 
Wakita, May 6-11 (LB); and a flock of 20 seen on 
May 11 represented the first record near Bartlesville 
(JC). A Leconte’s Sparrow recorded at Oklahoma 
City on May 30 was an unusually late migrant 
(JEM). Cassin’s Sparrow continues to be recorded 
in localities east of its known range. This sparrow 
was reported for the first time at Wakita (LB); at 
Dallas, where this bird is seldom reported, its song 


was recorded on May 20-21 (JS). Brewer's Sparrow 
was seen near Boiling Springs State Park on April 
29, a new locality record (Mr. and Mrs. FMB). A 
White-throated Sparrow, seen at Bladen on May 5, 
was an unusual distribution record (HT). A Golden- 
crowned Sparrow seen at Two Buttes Reservoir, 
Colo. on May 5 was a straggler from the West 
(DR) .—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—The long drought 
persisted over the western half of the Region as the 
season passed without the usual spring rains. Some 
locally heavy rains 
fell during late 
April and early May 
in conjunction with 
cool fronts, mostly 
along the coast. Sev- 
eral periods of un- 
seasonably high tem- 
peratures hurried 
early development 
ie . of vegetation. Tem- 
peratures at 9  se- 
lected weather stations averaged several degrees above 
normal for the weeks ending March 4 and 11, April 
1 and 8, and May 6 and 14. Temperatures the re- 
mainder of the season were near normal, except for 
the week ending March 18, when departures from 
normal varied 4 to 10 degrees on the low side. 
Frontal activity and precipitation along the Gulf 
coast during April resulted in the greatest pile-up of 
migrating land birds in a number of years. 

Early Fronts and Pushes——The worst dust storm 
of the season, carried downstate by a_ blustery 
norther, blanketed the Region on April 9. This front 
caused isolated heavy thunderstorms at some points 
along the coast, including Houston and Rockport. On 
April 11, in perfect weather, Vic L. Emanuel found 
a migration of warblers in a wooded area along 
Bray's Bayou in Houston, while at Rockport, Mrs. 
Conger N. Hagar had a considerable migration of 
buntings and warblers in her yard at Rockport Cot- 
tages. A dry norther on April 15 forced numerous 
warblers down in bushes near the coast (Galveston— 
Houston area) and a general wave of Chuck-will’s- 
widows and Crested Flycatchers was noted (Carl H. 
Aiken, VLE). Migrants were building up at Rockport 
on April 16 and 17 (CNH). 

The Big Push—Upper Coast——A cool front which 
reached the Upper Coast on April 20 brought rain 
intermittently over a 3-day period and resulted in the 
best birding since 1953. An increasing number of 
migrants were noted along Bray's Bayou on April 
20 and 21 (VLE), and Noel Perley reported good 
results in Houston's Hermann Park on April 21. On 
April 22, the big day, Aiken and Emanuel found 
excellent birding at Kemah. However, it was in the 
Sweetwater Lake area west of Galveston, in late 
afternoon, that they witnessed an incredible sight. 
“The salt cedars were filled with tanagers, orioles, 
and many different species of warblers. Indigo Bunt- 
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ings rose by the hundreds from the tall grass by the 
side of the road,” Aiken wrote. His estimated num- 
bers of some species seen during the day’s birding 
are: Olive-backed Thrush, 35; Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
35; Blackburnian Warbler, 35; Chestnut-sided War- 
bler, 20; Hooded Warbler, 100; Am. Redstart, 80: 
Scarlet Tanager, 75; Summer Tanager, 100; Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, 75; and Blue Grosbeak, 60. M. 
Armand Yramategui, birding on Galveston 
Island in late afternoon on April 22, found ‘'thou- 
sands of warblers feeding on the ground in the 
prairie areas on the island. It appeared that these 
birds had landed only a few hours before as they 
had not yet begun to scatter but were still in great 
concentrations. They fed until it was too dark to see.” 
He listed the following species as most abundant: 
Indigo Bunting, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, 
Tennessee Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Black- 
burnian Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Yellow Warbler, Hooded Warbler, Blue-winged 
Warbler, Kentucky Warbler and Nashville Warbler. 
At Cove, 30 miles east of Houston, Arlie K. McKay 
reported good migration from April 21 to 26, with 
peak numbers on April 23 and 24. This push equaled 
anything McKay had seen at Cove, and April 23 was 
one of the best days—if not the best—in his 22 
years of experience. 

The Big Push—Central Coast—Mrs. Hagar was at 
a loss to describe the migration in the Rockport area. 
It was the first time in 8 years that such a flood of 
birds had occurred. Her daily notes, in part, read 
something like this: “April 18, norther—huge push 
of warblers, buntings, Upland Sandpipers; all pools 
full of shorebirds. April 19—huge movement of 
warblers. April 20, cold, cloudy, no rain—yard full 
of mixed migrants, Mustang Island full, end of pen- 
insula full; thousands of birds. April 21, cloudy— 
biggest migration so far; Indigo Buntings, orioles, 
thrushes. April 22, cloudy, drizzle—yard and Mus- 
tang Island full. April 23, 6 inches of rain—yard 
covered with birds; warblers, thrushes, orioles, vireos, 
grosbeaks. April 24—yard still full, Mustang Island 
full.’’ On April 22, a calm morning with a low over- 
cast, Mrs. Norma C. Oates and party visited Mustang 
Island. At a point about 15 miles south of Rockport 
they encountered a concentrated migration of war- 
blers and other small land birds. “There were no 
trees on this section of the island, only sand dunes 
and flat prairie. The migrants seemed hungry and 


also 


could be approached within a few feet as they con- * 


centrated on the search for insects and other food 
along the roadside. Warblers observed in this migra- 
tion included Tennessee (most numerous), Hooded, 
Nashville, Yellow, Black-poll, Am. Redstart, Black- 
capped and Common Yellowthroat.”’ 

George G. Williams of Houston summarized the 
weather picture in relation to the big push as fol- 
lows: 


“To account for the unusual species and the great 
concentrations of migrants on the Texas coast on 
April 22, we must look back about 10 days. 

“In the week ending April 13, the first great 
warm wave of the season swept northward over the 


eastern half of 
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the country—with mild southerly 


winds and temperatures as high as extending 
all the way to Canada. But on Monday. April 16, 
a severe cold wave swept the northern states, oad 
brought freezing weather in the northern half of the 
country. Thereafter, steady northerly winds prevailed 
over the area east of the Rockies for an entire week 
These winds became northeasterly on the Gulf Coast 
from Thursday to Sunday. Long-continued winds like 
these, together with the freezing weather to the 
north, would have been sufficient to divert westward 
some species (like the Bobolink and the Black-poll 
Warbler) that ordinarily migrate far to the east of 
Texas. Perhaps, too, some birds that had already gone 
north executed a reverse migration in the face of bad 
weather. Reverse migrations in similar circumstances 
have been noted in many parts of the world. 

“While all this was happening, general rains were 
moving eastward through western Texas and northern. 
most Mexico toward the Texas coast. Birds migrating 
northward through Texas found their way blocked by 
these rains, and must have been displaced eastward 
toward the coast. Unable to fly northward through 
the rain, and unwilling to launch out eastward over 
the Gulf of Mexico, they were concentrated in a 
narrow corridor along our coast. But when the rains 
pushed on to the coast on Friday, April 20, there was 
nothing for the birds to do but settle on the coast, 
and wait for the rains to pass. These birds were seen 
in great numbers very near the coast on April 21 and 
22. That this particular movement was from the 
west is indicated by the presence of two characteris- 
tically western species—the Lesser Nighthawk on 
Galveston Island, and the Lazuli Bunting on Mustang 
Island—on Sunday, April 22. When the rains slack- 
ened late Sunday afternoon, the birds began moving 
northward again, and were mostly gone by the next 
day.” 

Migration on the Lower Coast.—Reports from the 
Lower Coast and the Lower Rio Grande Valley give 
no indication of concentrations comparable to those 
on the Upper and Central Coast around April 22 
Frances J. Gillotti and Edgar B. Kincaid, Jr., cover- 
ing a portion of the Lower Coast between Raymond- 
ville and Brownsville on April 21, noted a general 
migration but no great numbers of transients. Kincaid 
remarked that the low brushy growth near the beach 
seemed devoid of migrants except for 2 flocks of 
Dickcissels and a few migrating sparrows. A localized 
concentration, consisting mainly of warblers, was 
found at Olmito resaca, about 10 miles in from the 
coast. Weather in the Valley during the weekend of 
April 21-22 was cloudy and rainy. 

Late Fronts and Pushes—Migrant bird numbers on 
the coast dropped off sharply after April 22, with 
a few notable exceptions; however, it is not thought 
that any of these approached the proportions of the 
migration already discussed. Luther C. Goldman, at 
Laguna Atascosa National Wildlife Refuge, reported 
a definite wave of migrants from April 24 to 26. 
“Rains, unsettled weather, and wind out of the north 
on April 24 were no doubt an influence putting 
the birds down in the Lower Valley coastal area and 
there were large numbers observed at this time.” Mrs. 
Hagar reported thousands of shorebirds in the 
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prairies at R ckport from April 25 to May 1, an inch 
of rain on May 2 with some migrants, and a good 
mixed land-bird migration on May 3. By May 10, 
the migration was about over at Rockport. Mrs. 
Frances T. Hames of Key West, Fla., reported a 
wave of land birds east of Galveston on April 25, 
with many birds dead on the highway. A heavy 
downpour at Houston on the night of May 1 downed 
a large number of warblers and Eastern Wood Pe- 
wees, and numerous shorebirds and vireos were 
noted on May 6 (VLE). At Cove, McKay reported 

‘another great wave’ during the first week of May. 
Weather over the Region generally settled into a hot, 
dry pattern after the first week of May. One might 
suspect that these conditions accounted for the lack of 
a mid-May wave of migrants—an event which some 
observers had anticipated on the basis of performance 
over the past several years—were it not for the fact 
that typically May migrants moved across the coast 
in impressive numbers from the third week in April 
through the first week in May. 

Migration Inland.—Mrs. A. H. Geiselbrecht stated 
that the major migratory wave reached Beeville— 
about 50 miles inland from Rockport and 130 miles 
south of Austin—on April 20 and lasted for at least 
a week. Total counts were not comparable to those 
on the coast. For those observers who judge the 
success or failure of migration by the number of 
heavy concentrations, it was a disappointing season 
at Austin. For the first time in several years no 
impressive land-bird waves materialized and, as a 
result, counts for most transient species were below 
normal. Ironically, a bumper crop of seeds and fruits 
—including mulberries—was ripe at a time when 
they would normally be most in demand by hungry 
transients. The heaviest movement through Austin 
occurred between April 23 and May 11, with peak 
numbers from April 29 through May 2. The closest 
thing to a big push came on May 2, following an 
overnight thunderstorm that brought the only heavy 
rain of the season, flooding fields and precipitating 
one of the best water-bird concentrations in years. 

Pelicans through Ducks.—A flock of 250+ White 
Pelicans were seen just east of Austin on April 7, 
moving in leisurely, circling flight against a north 
wind (Philip Campbell III, Fred S. Webster). The 
Magnificent Frigate-bird appeared at Rockport on 
March 29 (CNH), an unusually early date for this 
summer visitor. A female of this species was seen 
at Galveston on May 27 (Carrie Holcomb, Ruth S. 
Moorman, Thelma Smith, Leota Stillwell). A Reddish 
Egret at Cove on March 18 was McKay's second 
spring record. The Green Heron arrived at Austin 
early, on April 4 (FSW). It was seen at Friday 
Mountain Camp (Hays County) on April 5 (Walter 
Broemer), and at Cove on April 7 (AKM). They 
were unusually common in the Houston area this 
season (VLE). Migrant Roseate Spoonbills had 
arrived on the Upper Coast by March 18, on which 
date McKay reported a high count of 124 at Cove. 
Fulvous Tree-ducks were first reported on April 8, 
about 7 miles south of Houston (Outdoor Nature 
Club). On April 29, hundreds were found in a rice 
held in the Galveston Bay area (NCO, et al.). Large 


numbers of Lesser Scaup were moving after most 
ducks had left the Region. At Cove, 10,000 were 
estimated in a wave on March 25. McKay's last 
report was of about 400 birds on April 21. On 
Aransas National Wildlife Refuge, the peak count 
of Lesser Scaup was 2500 on March 31 (Julian A. 
Howard). 

Hawks.—A Swallow-tailed Kite, now rare on the 
Texas coast, was seen at close range at Kemah on 
April 21 (Ella Wolfer, et al.). The Mississippi Kite 
was reported from Santa Ana National Wildlife 
Refuge on March 29 (Bennett Keenan, Henry T. 
Wiggin). A rare sight was 200 of these birds, ob- 
served there on April 11 (LCG). Seven were seen 
at Laguna Atascosa on April 25 (LCG, C. E. Hudson, 
Jr.). Except for a single bird migrating northward 
over Austin on April 28 (EBK) no reports were 
received outside of the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Broad-winged and Swainson’s Hawks were most 
numerous in the large hawk flights which migrated 
over Santa Ana from the third week in March until 
the last of April. Approximately 3000 Broad-winged 
Hawks were seen there on March 25 (LCG). Gold- 
man and Hudson reported 400 at Laguna Atascosa 
on April 25. Traveling between Refugio and Hous- 
ton on April 22, Mrs. Oates and party saw 1000+ 
migrating Broad-wings, “so high they looked like 
specks of dust swirling in the air as they suddenly 
appeared out of a dark rain cloud.” The Swainson’'s 
Hawk migration had started on the Upper Coast by 
March 25 when McKay observed 2 birds at Cove, 
his earliest record by 1 day. The largest number re- 
ported in this part of the Region was a flock of 15 
in the Katy-Hockley area on April 7 (CH, LS). 
Around 1000 were sighted at Beeville on March 26 
(AHG). Gillotti and Kincaid counted 32 between 
Kingsville and Harlingen on April 21 and 105 in 
small flocks between Edinburg and Premont on April 
22. A push of Sparrow Hawks was noted at Rockport 
on April 15 (CNH), and a last observation was 
made in the Austin area on May 5 (FSW). 

Shorebirds.—The Am. Golden Plover arrived early 
on the Upper Coast, several birds being seen south- 
west of Houston on Feb. 25 (ONC). McKay found 
2 birds at Cove on Feb. 28, 2 days earlier than the 
earliest previous arrival date. Numbers had built up 
to about 200 at Cove on March 16. Mrs. Hagar 
reported Hudsonian Curlews at Rockport between 
March 30 and May 5, with an estimated 300 on April 
26. Upland Sandpipers were first seen at Cove 
(AKM) and in the Katy—Hockley area (LS, ef al.) 
on March 11, and last seen at Cove (AKM) and 
south of Houston on April 22 (Mrs. Josiephine 
Wilkin). They were more numerous than usual at 
Austin. Up to 100 birds fed on a section of dry pas- 
ture land east of town between April 1 and 8, and 
migrants were frequently heard passing over to May 
2 (FSW). A Red Knot at Welder Wildlife Refuge 
near Sinton on May 3 (Clarence Cottam) was a 
rare inland observation. Thousands of dowitchers 
were seen in flooded rice fields in the Galveston Bay 
area on April 22 (CHA, VLE). The May 2 precipita- 
tion of shorebirds at Austin included 50+ dowitch- 
ers, a species rarely seen there. A Stilt Sandpiper was 
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recorded at Austin on May 2, and 5 in a flock on 
May 15 following a shower (FSW). McKay found 
3 at Cove on March 31, surpassing the earliest record 
by 13 days. The migration at Welder extended from 
March 29 to May 30, with a peak count of 25 on 
April 24 (CC). Buff-breasted Sandpipers moved 
through Rockport between April 21 and May 7, 
with a large push (250 estimated) on April 27 
(CNH). McKay reported them at Cove from April 
21 to 25, with about 75 on April 24. Arrival of the 
Hudsonian Godwit at Cove on April 15 bettered the 
old record by 7 days. Mrs. Hagar reported 15 at 
Rockport on April 26. Am. Avocets were seen in 
unusual numbers on the Upper Coast between Feb. 
28 and May 6 (VLE). Mrs. Oates commented that 
the number of Wilson's Phalaropes in the Houston— 
Galveston area seemed unusual. McKay had them at 
Cove between April 15—two days earlier than the 
record—and April 25. His count of 12 on April 
24 was the highest reported for the Upper Coast. 
Migration at Rockport extended from April 14 to 
May 7, with 20 each on May 6 and 7 (CNH). At 
nearby Welder, Dr. Cottam reported them between 
April 6 and May 21, with nearly 300 in one pond 
on May 6. This species is seldom seen in the Austin 
area, but the numbers grounded on the morning of 
May 2, following an overnight thunderstorm, suggest 
that they are a more common migrant there than 
generally supposed. A conservative count of 110+ 
was made in a limited area of flooded pasture and 
cropland. 

Gulls, Terns, Skimmers —Good flights of Frank- 
lin's Gulls were reported from points on the Central 
and Lower Coast and inland to Austin. At Beeville, 
large flocks occurred daily from April 21 to 25, with 
about 300 birds each on April 22 and 23 (AHG). 
Flocks totaling between 100 and 200 birds were seen 
over Friday Mountain on April 19 and 23 and May 4 
and 6 (FJG), and flights were noted around Austin 
from April 21 to May 2 (PC, FSW). Gillotti and 
Kincaid saw several flocks moving northward between 
Kingsville and the Lower Valley on April 21, and 
on April 22, between Premont and Kenedy—a dis- 
tance of 100 miles—they noted the northward flight 
of flocks totaling about 700 birds. It is surprising 
that only two reports of this species were received 
from the Upper Coast. Steve G. Williams saw a flock 
of 20 in the Houston area on March 26 and McKay 
had 4 at Cove on April 15, his only record for the 
season. The Least Tern arrived at Rockport on March 
30 (CNH), and at Freeport (NP) and Cove (AKM) 
on April 8.-The Black Tern was first recorded at 
Baytown on April 15 (VLE). A Black Skimmer at 
Cove on March 24 was a first record for the month. 
Williams saw nearly 1000 at Baytown on March 31. 

Cuckoos, Goatsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds — 
The Black-billed Cuckoo, uncommon in the Region, 
was first seen at Galveston (CHA, VLE) and Hous- 
ton (L. A. M. Barnette) on April 22, at Cove on 
April 24 (AKM), at Rockport on April 25 (CNH), 
at Welder on April 28 (CC) and at Austin on May 
2 (PC, FSW). At Houston, Emanuel remarked on 
the short migration period of the Chuck-will’s-widow. 
They were numerous by April 12 and reached peak 
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numbers on April 15, but none were found on the 
Upper Gulf Coast spring bird count on May 6, 
date when they are usually common. Arrival dates 
of the Common Nighthawk were: Alice. April 13 
(Richard O. Albert) ; Cove, April 20 (AKM): Aus. 
tin (FSW) and Houston (SGW), April 22: and 
Rockport, April 24 (CNH). A Lesser Nighthawk. 
identified on Galveston Island by Yramategui on 
April 22, was the third record for the Upper Coast. 
Arrival of a single Chimney Swift at Cove on March 
16 equaled McKay's earliest record. About 1009 
birds were seen at Beeville at dusk on April g 
(AHG), and Albert reported 8000 at Alice on April 
23. Dr. Cottam reported a White-throated Swift, 
which he observed at close range at Welder on April 
24. This species is normally found no nearer to the 
Texas coast than the mountains of west Texas and 
northeastern Mexico. Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
arrived early on the coast, being recorded at Rock. 
port on March 7 (CNH), at Cove on March 8 
(AKM), and at Welder on March 12 (CC). A 
single Broad-tailed Hummingbird was observed at 
Welder many times between April 6 and 24 (CC), 
and the species was present at Rockport from April 
11 through 19, with as many as 10 birds seen at 
one time. A female Blue-throated Hummingbird was 
seen feeding in a hedge of Turkscap at Rockport 
Cottages on April 18, 19 and 20. In addition to Mrs. 
Hagar, a number of professional and amateur orni- 
thologists watched this rare visitor from the west. 
(It is a nesting bird in the Chisos Mountains of west 
Texas.) Mrs. Hagar had one previous record for the 
Rockport area. 

Flycatchers, Swallows. —By far the most impressive 
migration of Eastern Kingbirds occurred at Rockport 
on May 5, when 500 were estimated (CNH). Two 
Tropical Kingbirds were seen on Mustang Island on 
April 16, Mrs. Hagar’s third record for the Central 
Coast. This species is a common summer resident 
in the Rio Grande Delta. A Cassin’s Kingbird was 
reported at Welder on May 22 (CC). This bird's 
nearest normal range is in the mountains of west 
Texas. Scissor-tailed Flycatchers arrived at Welder 
(CC) and at Rockport (CNH) on March 10, and 
Shirley Sherman saw one west of Austin on March 11. 
The Crested Flycatcher reached Cove on March 25 
(AKM) and Houston on March 29 (SGW). Dr. 
Cottam first reported them at Welder on April 9, and 
Kincaid found one at Austin on April 12. Eastern 
Wood Pewees moved through Rockport in impressive 
numbers between May 3 and 10, with a count of 50 
on May 3 (CNH). Peak movement occurred at 
Welder on May 6 (CC), and at Houston on May 2 
(VLE). A very unusual report was that of Violet- 
green Swallows, observed occasionally and in small 
numbers at Welder from March 16 to April 25 
(CC). There are a few previous reports for the 
Central Coast, but this is another species which is not 
normally found east of the Rocky Mountain area 
(EBK). A pair of Rough-winged Swallows at Cove 
on Feb. 28 was 6 days ahead of the previous frst 
arrival record (AKM). Large numbers moved through 
the Lower Valley from April 9 through 25 (LCG, 
CEH). 
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atbird rushes—An early Catbird was seen at 
Kemah on March 31 (SGW), but peak numbers on 
the Upper and Central Coast occurred about April 19 
to May 1. Thrushes appeared in unusual numbers 


on the coast during the late April waves. Wood, 
Olive-backed and Gray-cheeked Thrushes, and Veeries 
were at peak numbers in the Houston area on April 
22 (VLE), and at Rockport from April 21 through 
24 (CNH). The Wood Thrush was first reported in 
Houston on April 10 (NCO), and was unusually 
common there on April 22 (VLE). McKay had 10 
at Cove on April 21, and 30 on April 24. One was 
seen at Laguna Atascosa, where it is rare, on April 
25 (LCG). On April 16, Kincaid found one feeding 
along the sidewalk in residential Austin. The count 
of Gray-cheeked Thrushes at Cove was particularly 
impressive—5 on April 21, 20 on April 23, and 
100 on April 24 (AKM). The Veery is an uncommon 
migrant on the Upper Coast; at Cove, McKay saw 4 
on April 21, 3 on April 23, and 7—the most he has 
ever seen—on April 24. On April 26, Leota Stillwell 
found 6 Veeries in Hermann Park in Houston. 

Waxwinegs, Vireos—A count of 300+ Cedar Wax- 
wings at Rockport on May 9 was a surprisingly large 
number for this late date (CNH). White-eyed Vireos 
were seen in the interior as early as March 4 at 
Little Thicket Nature Sanctuary north of Houston 
(Joe M. Heiser, Jr.), and at Austin on March 10 
(FSW). A Yellow-throated Vireo at Cove on March 
17 bettered McKay's earliest record by 2 days. The 
first Austin observation was on March 20 (Thomas P. 
Harrison). A wave of migrants appeared at Welder 
on April 21, as 15 Red-eyed and 12 Warbling Vireos 
were seen (CC), and at Beeville on April 22 
(AHG). 

Warblers—Reports of warblers—even species not 
commonly seen in the Region—were so numerous 
that a complete listing is impossible. Two trends were 
apparent in the migration as a whole, (1) the early 
mass movement of species which usually occur in 
greatest numbers during May, resulting in below par 
birding during most of that month, and (2) the 
unusually high counts of rare or uncommon species 
whose normal migration routes are mostly to the 
east of Texas. 

(1) Warblers included in this paragraph are 
usually moving across the coastal region in peak num- 
bers during the last week in April and the first 2 
weeks in May, with exceptions noted. The Yellow 
Warbler arrived in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
(LCG, CEH) and in the Galveston area (CHA, 
VLE) on April 15, and was fairly common along the 
coast by April 22. Emanuel reported peak numbers 
on the Upper Coast on April 22, while the peak -at 
Rockport (100 birds—CNH) and at Welder (CC) 
occurred on May 3. Mrs. Hagar reported a push at 
Rockport on May 8, the last date the species was 
reported on the coast. Main movement was noted 
at Austin, 150 miles inland, on May 1 and 2 (FSW). 
Magnolia Warblers were noted in the Lower Valley 
trom April 15 to May 3 (LCG, CEH). A wave 
reached Rockport on April 23 (CNH), but Emanuel 
commented on the late arrival of this species, which 
was not numerous on the Upper Coast until May 2 


and was seldom seen after May 8. Mrs. Hagar re- 
ported 25 birds on May 9 at Rockport. Fair numbers 
were noted at Austin between April 26 and May 15. 
Although the Black-throated Green Warbler is often 
seen in March, it does not usually reach peak num- 
bers before May. This year it was found numerous 
in the Houston-Galveston area only on April 15 and 
22 (CHA, VLE, MAY). This species was common 
at Welder between April 9 and May 15 (CC), 
and more numerous than usual at Beeville between 
April 26 and May 6 (AHG). The peak count at 
Austin was on May 2 (FSW). The Blackburnian 
Warbler has perhaps a shorter period of peak abund- 
ance on the coast than the foregoing species—about 
May 5 to 20. This bird was seen at San Benito as 
early as April 10 (CEH), and main migration on the 
coast occurred between April 15 and May 6. Chestnut- 
sided and Bay-breasted Warblers, never common in 
the Austin region, were unusually scarce. They 
occurred in good numbers on the coast, however, with 
peak movement about April 19 to 23 at Rockport 
(CNH), and April 22 for Chestnut-sided and May 
2 for Bay-breasted Warblers in the Houston—Galves- 
ton area. The peak for both species at Welder was 
May 3 (CC). This early migration is particularly 
pronounced for the Bay-breasted Warbler, which is 
more likely to move between May 5 and 15. Canada 
Warblers are usually fairly common migrants on the 
Upper Coast. The only report this year came from 
Steve Williams, who recorded them at Houston, May 
17 to 22. Migrants were seen in the San Benito area, 
April 17 through May 3 (LCG, CEH), and they were 
the most common warbler at Eagle Lake on May 6, 
when about 9 were seen (NCO). They were also 
common at Welder on May 6 (CC). They were at 
Austin from April 29 through May 26, but in nor- 
mal numbers only in ratio to other migrant warblers. 
Am. Redstarts appeared at Cove on April 9 (AKM), 
and at Welder (CC) and in the Lower Valley (LCG, 
CEH) on April 10. Mrs. Hagar indicated a push at 
Rockport on April 19 and 20, and they were abun- 
dant in the Houston—Galveston area on April 22 
(CHA, VLE)—after that, numbers dropped off 
sharply. McKay reported a push at Cove on May 
8, and Dr. Cottam reported peak numbers at Welder 
on May 14. Mrs. Geiselbrecht commented that her 
count of 6 for the season at Beeville (April 21 to 
May 8) was much higher than usual. 

(2) The warbler species included in this paragraph 
normally occur in migration mostly east of this 
Region. The numbers of birds seen, as listed here, 
represent a composite of reports from the entire 
Region. In many cases these totals are far below the 
actual numbers seen, as some reports listed only 
species and omitted counts of individuals—inclusion 
of such reports in the total figure is indicated by 
a + mark. In this Region, Golden-winged Warblers 
are uncommon on the coast and rare inland. For this 
species there were 13 reports, totaling 21 birds, from 
April 11 to May 14. Four birds were from the 
Lower Valley, where the species is rare, 4 were listed 
at Cove on a single day—April 23, and 2—on April 
21 and 29—represent first records for Beeville (AHG, 
and Mrs. Teal Adkins, Mrs. John Turner). For the 
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usually more numerous Blue-winged Warbler, there 
were 18 reports from all parts of the Region, total- 
ing 35+ birds, seen between April 4 and May 6. 
One at San Benito on May 3 was the first May record 
there (CEH). The Cape May Warbler, rated an 
accidental, was seen twice—a male on Mustang 
Island on April 22 and a male at Rockport Cottages 
on April 23 (CNH, Mrs. Katherine Richmond). For 
the Cerulean Warbler, primarily a Mississippi Valley 
migrant, there were 25 reports, totaling 70+ birds, 
from March 19 to May 1. One occurred at Welder 
on March 19 (CC). The main migration occurred 
between April 10 and May 1, with a peak on April 
22. High counts were: 18 at Rockport on April 16 
(CNH), 12 on Galveston Island on April 22 (CHA, 
VLE), and 10 at Cove on April 24 (AKM). Four 
or more appeared at Austin, the first recorded there 
in recent years. The Black-poll Warbler, far west 
of its usual migration route, was seen in surprising 
numbers. Ten reports, totaling 16+ birds and cover- 
ing a period from April 19 to May 13, were received 
from the Upper and Central Coast. The species is 
generally considered rare. Mrs. Hagar reported them 
numerous at Rockport on April 23 (no count sub- 
mitted). Six were seen feeding on the ground with 
House Sparrows in a Galveston city park on April 
29 (NCO). A single Palm Warbler, casual in the 
area, was seen at Cove on March 25 (AKM). Dr. 
Cottam reported 2 Connecticut Warblers at Welder 
on May 6. 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Tanagers—Three male Bobo- 
links were seen on Mustang Island (NCO, ef al.), 
and one on Galveston Island (MAY) on April 22. 
Another observation was made on Galveston Island 
on May 6 (observers not given). This species rarely 
ranges west to the Texas coast. The Yellow-headed 
Blackbird was seen in small numbers (up to 15 a 
day) in the Rockport-Mustang Island area between 
April 16 and 22 (CNH), and 12 were observed at 
Welder on April 15 (CC). Mrs. G. C. Impson at 
Clareville (Bee County) reported 6 on April 24, 
and a male was found east of Austin on April 21 
(PC, FSW). Orchard Orioles were arriving through- 
out the Region during the first half of April and 
had reached as far north and inland as Austin on 
April 15; but flocks were small until the great coastal 
concentrations starting about April 20. Generally, 
the same can be said for migrating Baltimore Orioles, 
although this species was not seen in such great 
numbers. Both orioles were present in Rockport by 
the hundreds on April 21 (NCO), and Galveston 
Island was “‘covered’’ with them on April 22 (CHA, 
VLE, MAY). At Cove, McKay reported thousands 
of Orchards and many Baltimore Orioles on April 
24. Both species were numerous at Laguna Atascosa 
on April 25 (LCG). These large concentrations were 
not reflected in reports from any interior points. 
Scarlet and Summer Tanagers were reported in un- 
usual numbers on the Upper and Central Coast and 
at some inland points. The main push came between 
April 20 and 24 on the Upper Coast, with peak num- 
bers on April 22. Mrs. Hagar counted 25 Scarlet Tana- 
gers at Rockport on May 3. One at Beeville on April 
21 and 22 was the first known occurrence there (TA, 
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AHG). Although this species is rare in the Ri 
Grande Valley, 2 birds were seen at Olmito on Apri 
21 (FJG, EBK), and 5 in the San Benito~Lagun; 
Atascosa area on April 23 (LCG, CEH), 

Grosbeaks, Finches, Sparrows.—Rose-breasted Gros. 
beaks were present in unusual numbers on the Upper 
Coast, with peak numbers on April 22 (VLE), Thi 
species was first seen in Houston on April 1) 
(SGW), at Cove on April 15 (AKM), and » 
Welder on April 21 (CC). There were very fey 
reports after May 1. The Blue Grosbeak was firs: 
reported from San Benito on April 10 (CEH), and 
reached Beeville (AHG) and Austin (Mrs. Emm, 
Leta Bickler) on April 15. They were numeroys 
on Galveston Island on April 22 (MAY), and Mrs 
Hagar counted 50 at Rockport on May 9. Perhaps 
the most spectacular spring event of all was the 
flood of Indigo Buntings along the coast. Mrs. Hagar 
reported them at the saturation point at Rockport 
from April 16 to 26. She considers her estimate of 
30,000+ as conservative. Dr. Cottam counted 255 
during a 2-hour visit to Welder Refuge on April 
21. The migration there extended from April 4 t 
May 8. A wave occurred at Beeville between April 21 
and 27 (AHG). The only large numbers reported on 
the Upper Coast were thousands on Galveston Island 
on April 22 (CHA, VLE, MAY). On the Lower 
Coast, they were especially numerous around San 
Benito and Laguna Atascosa on April 24 to 26, with 
a high count of 300 on April 26 (LCG, CEH). A 
Lazuli Bunting was seen on Mustang Island on April 
22 and one at Rockport on April 23 (NCO, CNH) 
Dr. Cottam observed one at Welder on April 19 and 
20. Painted Buntings were reported in normal num- 
bers throughout the Region. Goldman estimated 3000 
Dickcissels feeding in one field of hygera during the 
height of migration in the Lower Valley coastal area, 
April 24 to 26. They numbered in the thousands at 
Rockport on April 20 and well over 500 were esti- 
mated on May 3 (CNH). McKay noted a great wave 
of Savannah Sparrows at Cove, March 11 to 20, and 
2 were seen as late as May 16. Mrs. Hagar estimated 
500 at Rockport on April 12. Clay-colored Sparrows 
were abundant in the Austin area from April 1 to 23, 
although the migration continued from March 8 to 
May 9. A peak count of 300+ was made on April 
21 (FSW). At Rockport, peak migration occurred 
from April 12 to 28 (CNH). Many thousands of 
White-throated Sparrows were seen at Cove on 
March 25, the peak of migration (AKM).—FRED 
S. WEBSTER, JR., 4926 Strass Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


PALOUSE-NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION.—The Region experienced a slow spring 
with a cold March, and with snow persisting until 
mid-March in eastern Washington and into April in 
western Montana. Stanley reported early migrants a 
Spokane, Wash. to be a little slow, and Hand noted 
a similar situation for most of the early species at 
Missoula, Mont. At Libby, Mont., however, many 
birds were ahead of usual dates; for example, Tree 
Swallows were 10 days earlier than the first arrival 
date in 9 years’ observing. Along the Snake River 
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in Idaho, where relatively mild conditions prevail, 
many migrants made their first appearance. The mi- 
grational movement, generally speaking, appeared to 
move next to northern Idaho and eastern Washington, 
then to northwestern Montana (Libby), next to the 
Missoula and St. Ignatius, Mont. area and last of all 
to Bozeman, Mont. This roughly corresponds to the 
order of increasing altitude of the areas, rather than 
to increasing latitude. 

Unless otherwise noted, credit for reports is as 
follows: Bozeman, Mont., Clifford V. Davis; Mis- 
soula, Mont., Ralph L. Hand; St. Ignatius, Mont., 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl L. Hiett; Spokane, Wash. area, 
Spokane Bird Club, courtesy of Stephen O. Stanley; 
Moscow, Lewiston and Snake River, Idaho, and Pull- 
man, Wash., Jared Verner, and Libby, Mont., the 
editor. 

Loons, Grebes, Herons.—Hand reported a Common 
Loon at Kicking Horse Reservoir, Lake Co., Mont., 
April 26 and a Red-necked Grebe at nearby Ninepipe 
Reservoir, May 15. Only 3 Horned Grebes wére 
observed in the Region, but Eared Grebes were 
fairly common migrants. On May 7 several landed 
on the streets in Bozeman and were taken to nearby 
ponds. Several Western Grebes were at Ninepipe in 
April and May, as well as a Pied-billed (RLH). Great 
lue Herons wintered at Spokane and St. Ignatius 
and were noted elsewhere arriving the last of March 
and early April. 

Swans, Geese, Ducks.—T. D. Burleigh observed 83 
Whistling Swans at Lewiston, Idaho, March 24. 
Canada Geese were migrating during late March and 
carly April. Several thousand had congregated at 
Turnbull Refuge south of Spokane in early April 
(SOS). About 500 were noted at Ninepipe (ELH). 
A (Cackling) Canada Goose was on the Snake River 
detween Wawawai and Almota, Wash., April 22 
(J. David Solf, fide JV). Snow Geese were reported 
only from Missoula and Lewiston. Over 2000 Mal- 
ards were counted on the Snake River on March 11. 
Gadwalls were scarce—only a pair at Ninepipe 
(RLH). Am. Widgeon and Pintails occurred com- 
monly at several stations. Green-winged Teal were 
common at Missoula, March 25 to April 19. Cinna- 
mon Teal were seen at Missoula and at Medical 
Lake, Wash. (SOS). Ring-necked Ducks were last 
‘sen at Spokane on April 8 and a pair was at Kicking 
Horse, April 26 (RLH). A few Canvas-backs were 
‘ported from Spokane, the Snake River and Three 


Forks, Mont. (CVD). Lesser Scaup arrived in large 
numbers in mid-March at Spokane. Wintering Am. 
Golden-eyes left in March but others were still mi- 
grating through in April at Missoula. The rare 
Barrow's Golden-eye was seen on the Spokane River, 
March 24. Buffle-heads were noted at Lewiston (1) 
and Three Forks (CVD). Ruddy Ducks were most 
numerous at Turnbull (about 50 on April 24) 
(SOS). Verner reported a flock of 15 Hooded Mer- 
gansers on the Snake River near Wawawai, March 11. 

Vultures and Hawks.—Turkey Vultures appeared, 
May 1, near Manhattan, Mont. where they have 
occurred for the past two years (CVD). The first 
arrival at Missoula was on April 30. Stanley saw one 
at Turnbull, April 22. A Goshawk, rarely reported in 
the Region, was found dead at Missoula, April 15, 
having been shot a few days before. Sharp-shinned 
and Cooper's Hawks appeared to be very scarce, but 
Red-tailed Hawks seemed fairly common, appearing 
in March and April. The Swainson’s Hawk arrived 
at Bozeman, April 21, and was the most common 
hawk there during the spring. The Prairie Falcon 
arrived at Bozeman, April 30. Wintering Pigeon 
Hawks were last noted at Spokane, Feb. 13, and 
at Missoula, March 10. 

Cranes, Coots, Shorebirds, Gulls —Seven Sandhill 
Cranes flew over the Little Spokane River, March 
23 (M. C. Haggin, fide SOS). Am. Coots were first 
seen at Ninepipe, April 2 (RLH). They are a year- 
round resident in the Spokane area. Earliest Killdeer 
migrants were 2 at Moscow, Feb. 29 (TDB). Spotted 
Sandpipers were first noted on May 13 at Libby 
(early), Spokane and the Snake River. A Solitary 
Sandpiper was noted at Libby, May 13, the first spring 
record there in 9 years’ observing. The species was 
not reported elsewhere. The only yellow-legs record 
was of a Greater at Turnbull, April 22 (SOS). 
Dowitchers were seen only at Sprague Lake in Wash- 
ington (May 6, SOS) and at Kicking Horse (RLH, 
ELH) in mid-May. The Hietts found about a dozen 
Am. Avocets at Kicking Horse on May 17. The 
earliest observation of Wilson's Phalarope was at 
Kicking Horse, May 15 (RLH). About 1000 Ring- 
billed Gulls were observed during the spring season 
at West Medical Lake, Wash. (SOS). They were 
first seen, April 2, at Ninepipe (RLH). A few Cali- 
fornia Gulls were with the Ring-billed at Medical 
Lake. A single Forster's Tern was seen, May 15, at 
Ninepipe as well as the most unusual Caspian Tern, 
4 of which were identified (RLH). Black Terns 
were noted returning at Sprague, Wash., May 6 
(SOS), and near Missoula, May 22. 

Doves, Owls, Swifts, Hummingbirds —Davis te- 
ported Mourning Doves as very abundant at Bozeman. 
Hand observed an early return at Missoula, April 
19. The first Spokane record was on April 8. A 
Pygmy Owl was noted at the base of Moscow Moun- 
tain, near Moscow, Idaho, as late as March 31. A 
Short-eared Owl was seen at Ninepipe, May 15 
(RLH). Vaux's Swift, noted only at Missoula, was 
first seen on May 9. Black Swifts appeared only at 
Libby, 3 on May 10 and 9 on May 24. These are 
the first records earlier than June, in 9 years’ observ- 
ing (Ep.). Rufous and Calliope Hummingbirds set 
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new early records at Libby (May 5 and 6, respec- 
tively) but these and the Black-chinned were about 
2 weeks late at Spokane, arriving in mid-April. At 
Missoula the Rufous appeared, May 18; Calliope, 
May 12 (early), and the Black-chinned, May 31. 
The Black-chinned was first noted on May 21 at 
Libby. 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers—Migrant Red-shafted 
Flickers appeared at Missoula in early March. Lewis's 
Woodpecker arrived in May, the earliest observation 
along the Clearwater River near Greer, Idaho, being 
on May 6 (JV). Davis noted one near Buffalo, Mont. 
May 30; this is his first record for that area. The 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was first noted at Missoula, 
April 13, and appeared elsewhere only at Libby, first 
on April 16. Eastern Kingbirds arrived around May 
20 at nearly every station. The Western Kingbird 
was first seen at Spokane, April 29, but was not seen 
at Manhattan, Mont. until May 19 (CVD). Say’s 
Phoebe was the earliest of the flycatchers, with 2 
noted along the Snake River near Wawawai, March 
3. Traill’s was first observed near Sprague, Wash., 
May 6 (SOS), but was not noted at Missoula until 
June 1. The Least Flycatcher was noted, May 26, in 
the Bridger Mountains near Bozeman. Hand reported 
Wright’s as arriving on May 9 and Hammond's on 
May 17 at Missoula. The Western Flycatcher was 
observed only from the Spokane area (May 30 by 
Earl Pettibone) and the Bridger Mountains (May 
26, CVD). Western Wood Pewees arrived from 
May 25 to 30, but had not been observed around 
Bozeman at the close of this period. 

Larks and Swallows——Horned Larks arrived the 
last of March at Spokane. Some seen on Feb. 29 at 


Missoula may have wintered, but the species became 
rather common there after March 17. Two Violet- 
green Swallows appeared along the Snake River at 
Almota, Wash. March 11. The birds were at Spo- 
kane, March 19, and had arrived at Libby on March 
17 (early). Tree Swallows were near Lewiston, March 
16 (TDB); Spokane and Libby (single birds), March 


18; Missoula, April 8, and Bozeman, April 12. 
Earliest Bank Swallows were noted near Ravalli, 
Mont., April 26 (RLH) and first Rough-winged, at 
Turnbull and at Penewawa on the Snake River, April 
22 (SOS, JV). Barn Swallows, like so many spring 
migrants, appeared first along the Snake River 
(Almota, April 29), then at Turnbull (May 6, SOS) 
and later in the mountains (May 15 in Lake Co., 
Mont. by RLH and May 19 at Bozeman). Cliff 
Swallows followed a similar pattern but started 
earlier, beginning with one bird near Lewiston on 
April 2. 

Jays, Chickadees, Nuthatches, Dippers—A few 
Common Ravens were noted quite regularly at Libby. 
The Am. Crow arrived in March in eastern Wash- 
ington but not until mid-May at Missoula. A flock 
of Pifion Jays was observed along the Madison River 
west of Bozeman, April 21. Clark’s Nutcracker lin- 
gered in Bozeman until April 20 and until the late 
date of May 5 at a feeding station in Spokane (1 
bird). A single Mountain Chickadee was noted, 
May 31, in the valley at Missoula. Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches were very scarce at Spokane, Libby and Mis- 
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soula. The White-breasted and Pygmy were noted 
as common at Spokane. A Brown Creeper was ss 
Bozeman, April 7, but had departed earlier else. 
where. Am. Dippers left Greenough Park in Mis. 
soula after March 8. 

Wrens, Catbirds, Thrushes.—The first House Wren 
record was on May 5 at Libby. Winter Wrens were 
singing along Cedar Creek, in the Cabinet Mountains 
near Libby, May 19, with several feet of snow - 
maining. Long-billed Marsh Wrens were numeroys 
at Turnbull on April 22 (SOS). The Rock Wren 
had reached Bozeman by May 9. Arrival dates for 
Catbirds were surprisingly uniform: April 20 to 3 
for 5 stations reporting it. Migrating Am. Robins 
appeared in February and early March at Bozeman 
but were late at Libby, with no pronounced movement 
until mid-March. Burleigh reported migrants at Mos. 
cow on March 17. Missoula had migrants beginning 
on March 2. Varied Thrushes, which are winter 
visitors at Spokane, had left about March 24 but 
were arriving at Libby by March 18 and lingered 
there until April 21. One was heard whistling at 
5400 ft. elevation at Lower Cedar Lake in the Cabinet 
Mountains near Libby on May 19, although about 6 
feet of snow persisted. Hermit Thrushes were ob. 
served twice: 1 at Spokane, May 5, and 2 at Pullman, 
April 25 (JDS). The Olive-backed Thrush and 
Veery were observed returning between May 20 and 
the end of the month. Western Bluebirds, noted only 
at Spokane, were first seen, March 17. Mountain 
Bluebirds appeared from March 16 on. At St. Igna- 
tius they appear to have been replaced by Common 
Starlings. Townsend's Solitaires were not seen after 
April 7 (Moscow). 

Kinglets, Pipits—Golden-crowned Kinglets were 
last observed, April 29, at Spokane but were singing 
commonly around 5000 ft. elevation near Cedar Lake 
near Libby on May 19. The first Ruby-crowned King- 
lets appeared at Spokane, March 18 (Buchecker). 
Two very early arrivals appeared at Potlatch, Idaho, 
March 25 (TDB). Water Pipits were noted migrat- 
ing as early as March 10 at Libby, where they were 
noted occasionally until May 16 (late). Large flocks 
were at Turnbull on April 22 and at Sprague on May 
6 (SOS) 

Waxwings, Shrikes, Starlings —Bohemian Wax- 
wings had all gone before the last of March. Cedar 
Waxwings appeared to be scarce. None were seen 
after February at Missoula, where some winter. They 
were reported elsewhere only from Spokane, June 3, 
and Libby, where they arrived in small numbers on 
the fairly early date of May 24. A Gray Shrike was 
collected, April 3, at Moscow (TDB). Burleigh also 
collected a Loggerhead at Genesee, Idaho, March 24, 
and one was seen at Sprague, May 6 (SOS). A 
Loggerhead Shrike was seen at Libby, March 31. 
Starlings were common to abundant from mid-Feb- 
ruary or March. 

Vireos and Warblers—First dates for Solitary 
Vireos were: Libby, May 12; Missoula, May 17, and 
Turnbull, May 25 (SOS). The Red-eyed and War- 
bling Vireos appeared on May 20 or later Audubon's 
Warbler opened the warbler migration as usual, with 
April 23 at Libby the first date. One was singing 
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at Cedar Lake, 5400 ft. elevation, May 19. The 
Nashville followed at Libby on April 27, a rather 
early date for it. Next was the Yellow Warbler, May 
4 at Spokane. Arriving after the middle of May 
were Macgillivray’s, Common Yellowthroat, Yellow- 
breasted Chat (Spokane, June 2, Hunt; Wawawai, 
May 20), Am. Redstart and Townsend's Warbler. 
Black-capped Warblers were noted migrating from 
May 23 (Missoula) until June 2 (Libby). The 
Northern Water-thrush appeared at Missoula and 
Libby around the last of May. 

Meadowlarks, Blackbirds, | Orioles —Bobolinks 
showed up, May 19 or later, at Bozeman, Missoula 
ad St. Ignatius. Western Meadowlarks appeared in 
early March at Libby (R. Denning) and by mid- 
month or later elsewhere. Some wintered at St. 
Ignatius. Earliest dates for Yellow-headed Blackbirds 
were April 20 at Manhattan, Mont. (CVD) and 
April 22 at Turnbull (SOS). Male Red-winged Black- 
birds began arriving the last of February at Missoula. 
A single bird was reported on Feb. 29 at Libby, in 
spite of cold and snow (J. Sichting). Females were 
arriving about a month later, although they were not 
seen in the Bozeman area until April 21. Arrival 
dates for Bullock’s Oriole were very consistently 
around May 20. Brewer's Blackbirds were recorded 
first at Spokane, in mid-March, but elsewhere ap- 
peared mostly in April. Purple Grackles arrived at 
Bozeman, May 21. Brown-headed Cowbirds were 
appearing during the first half of May. 

Tanagers, Finches and Sparrows——The Western 
Tanager was noted first near Sprague, May 6, and 
had reached Missoula by May 23, Bozeman by May 
26. A Black-headed Grosbeak was at Wawawai, May 
13, and was seen near Spokane, May 20. Arrival 
dates for Missoula and Bozeman were May 22 and 
26, respectively. A Lazuli Bunting was noted at 
Penewawa on the Snake River, May 13 (H. A. Sal- 
berg, fide JV). They arrived later in May elsewhere. 
Cassin's Finches appeared later this year, the first 
on April 2 at Spokane. Larger flocks than usual were 
noted at Bozeman and Libby. The latest Common 
Redpolls seen were a flock near Pullman, March 18. 
Pine Siskins, erratic migrants as usual, arrived any- 
where from March 31 (Lewiston—TDB, and Libby) 
to May 12 (Missoula). Am. Goldfinches, where not 
wintering, arrived in May. Red Crossbills put in few 
appearances; a few were seen at Spokane and Libby. 
Hand reported the species absent since June 23 of last 
year! The Green-tailed Towhee was seen at Bozeman, 
May 26. Spotted Towhees were arriving around mid- 
March but were not noted until April 10 at Missoula. 
lark Buntings were abundant in Fergus and Judith 
Basin Counties, Mont. by May 30 (CVD). Savan- 
nah Sparrows were first noted, April 8, at Saltese 
Marsh near Spokane and were generally passing 
through during late April and until mid-May. They 
were present in unusual numbers at Libby (about 
60 in a flock on May 3), where rainy weather may 
have detained them. Vesper Sparrows were noted at 
Lewiston, March 24 (TDB) and a very early one 
was at Libby, March 31. They had reached Missoula 
by April 18. Lark Sparrows reached Spokane by May 
20. The last Slate-colored Junco was noted at Spokane 


on March 24. It is a rare winter visitor there. Mi- 
grant Oregon Juncos reached Missoula, March 8, 
Libby in late March and Bozeman by April 1. A 
pair had penetrated into the Cabinet Mountains near 
Libby, to about 5400 ft. elevation by May 19, when 
practically all ground was still deeply snow-covered. 
No Am. Tree Sparrows were noted at Lewiston after 
April 2. The first Chipping Sparrow record was for 
April 30 at Pullman. White-crowned Sparrows were 
migrating through from April 23 until mid-May. 
Very surprising was the occurrence at Libby, on the 
very early date of March 24, of a single bird, sing- 
ing, and in ‘mmature plumage. The species was much 
commoner at Libby; 27 were banded, compared to 
6 last year. A Fox Sparrow arrived, March 19, at 
Moscow. The species was on schedule at Libby, arriv- 
ing on March 31. A Lincoln's Sparrow was collected 
at Lewiston on April 1 (TDB). A few passed 
through Libby from May 9 to 13. Song Sparrows 
increased in number around the last of February at 
Missoula. Chestnut-collared Longspurs were noted 
with Horned Larks in numbers between Harlowtown 
and Judith Gap, Mont., May 30.—THoMAs ROGERS, 
Libby, Mont. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—In this vast region of deserts, 
high mountains and plateaus, the weather is almost 
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local. Take Durango, for instance, in southwestern 
Colorado, which lies at over 7000 ft. and is sur- 
rounded on the west, north and east by mountain 
ranges of from 12,000 to 14,000 ft. The precipita- 
tion in this area has almost no bearing on what 
happens elsewhere. In the semi-desert around Still- 
water Refuge in western Nevada there were some 
showers in April and May; it rained on twelve dif- 
ferent days in the two months, and the country 
became greener than it has been in many years. In 
general, April and May were cooler and moister than 
usual but by the end of May the weather was hot. 

Again I have to protest April and May as the 
spring migration period. It is the breeding season for 
many of our birds, and in the high mountains there 
isn't much spring migration by June ist. We have 
to wait until late June to find the breeding popula- 
tion. In the Durango area the leaves were not out 
above 9000 ft. by June Ist. 

At Klamath Basin, Leroy Giles, the biologist, re- 
ports through Tom Horne, Refuge Manager, that 
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as usual their real spring migration was over by 
April 1st, but that April and the first half of May 
were cold and the shorebird and late duck migra- 
tion was delayed by two weeks. Their peak migra- 
tion was on March 6, with the height of the Pintail 
movement and 97,000 Snow Geese reported on the 
same date. White-fronted Geese peaked a little later 
at 39,600 on March 27. The Whistling Swan peak 
was 12,000 on March 13. 

It is interesting to compare the Klamath Basin 
with the Bear River Marshes at the upper end of 
Great Salt Lake. William Reid reports from Bear 
River under the direction of Vanez Wilson, the 
manager. These are two of the great waterfowl con- 
centration areas in the nation. While Bear River 
does not have the geese and swans to compare with 
Klamath in the spring, in the duck category it is a 
different story. Bear River had more of the Green- 
winged Teal, 70,500 to 6400; Gadwall, 9000 to 
2300 for Klamath; Am. Widgeon, 15,000 to 2600; 
Redhead, 20,000 to 1700; and scaup, 35,000 to 
22,000, while Klamath had more of the Pintail, 
285,000 to 98,000; Shoveller, 54,000 to 4500; 
Buffle-head, 1920 to 300 and Ruddy Duck, 55,800 
to 25,000. In shorebirds the comparison shows that 
many species peter out by the time they get over to 
the western edge of the Great Basin at Klamath. In 
general, Bear River is a far better place for shore- 
birds. For instance, the Black-bellied Plover high 
was 350 at Bear River as compared to 6 at Klamath; 
Marbled Godwit, 1500 to 1; Long-billed Curlew, 
125 to 11; Am. Avocet, 4500 to 350; Black-necked 
Stilt, 600 to 40; dowitcher, 1300 to 54. On the other 
hand, Klamath reported such things as 750 Red- 
backed Sandpipers and Ruddy Turnstones which do 
not occur at Bear River. 

Grebes.—Eared Grebes were reported in numbers 
from all points as usual, but Lockerbie says there are 
more this year than he has ever seen, the flocks run- 
ning well over 1000. 

Herons —The Am. Egret occurs in numbers at 
Stillwater and at Klamath but does not get much 
further east. 

Swans, Geese, and Ducks —A small boy with a 
.22 shot one of the Trumpeter Swans on Flat Creek 
at Jackson this spring. Therefore, the show of 
swans from the highway was not so good. The boy 
was not punished. Dale Southerland, the biologist at 
Stillwater in western Nevada, reported through 
Chester Markley, the manager, that the peak of 
Whistling Swans was 2000 on March 2. The pattern 
of waterfowl. in general follows Klamath at Still- 
water, but the numbers are not so great. Mrs. Carman 
had a Ross’s Goose on May 15 at Evans Lake in 
western Colorado. Bear River had a good breeding 
season of Canada Geese with 320 broods, up 90 from 
last year. There were 171 per cent more ducks using 
the new Monte Vista Wildlife Refuge in southern 
Colorado (Bryant) than last year. The Mallard is 
the most common waterfowl species and reached 
7000 this spring. 

Grouse.—Don Hunter reported an increasing num- 
ber of Sage Hens in southeastern Idaho and an open 
season is being considered. Parts of Wyoming have 
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an open season, which is short because the bird is 
so stupid the kill can be very great. 
young birds, they are poor eating. 

Gulls.—Three Bonaparte’s Gulls were reported at 
Farmington Bay, Great Salt Lake, May 6 (Lockerbie) 
and at Deckers Lake. There was one at Casper in 
central Wyoming, April 22 (OKS). 

Shorebirds —There were 3 Red-backed Sandpipers 
at Ocean Lake in central Wyoming, May 12 ( Wark. 
ley). Eighty Marbled Godwits were reported at 
Saratoga Lake in south-central Wyoming, April 26 
(Lambertsen). Stillwater reported a concentration of 
5000 dowitchers in the last half of May. In general, 
water conditions were excellent for shorebirds at 
Stillwater and the usual local breeding birds—Am,. 
Avocets and Black-necked Stilts,—were having a 
highly successful season. Four Am. Golden Plover 
were reported at Farmington Bay in May by Lock. 
erbie. He also had Northern Phalaropes there on 
May 15 in “untold thousands” for the biggest con- 
centration yet reported of these birds. 

Hummingbirds.—Mrs. Crews at Hotchkiss, in west- 
ern Colorado, so far has had only Black-chinned 
Hummers at her feeder, but they take up to 114 
pints of syrup daily. 

Jays, Mockingbirds, Bobolinks —Mrs. McIntyre at 
her remarkable banding station at Devils Tower in 
northeastern Wyoming banded young Gray Jays com- 
ing to her feeding station by May 22. Mockingbirds 
were reported at Driggs in eastern Idaho, May 26 
(Hunter) and at Rawlins in southern Wyoming, May 
30 (Lambertsen). An increase in their numbers was 
reported at Cheyenne in southeastern Wyoming, 
where they are found regularly (Snyder). 

There was a Bobolink near Victor in eastern Idaho, 
May 20 (Hunter). This bird is found in scattered 
localities as far west as Malheur in this Region. 

Finches—Don Hunter had a Lark Bunting in east- 
ern Idaho, May 23, near St. Anthony's, an unusual 
record. A  Rose-breasted Grosbeak was found at 
Rawlins, Wyo. om May 18 (Lambertsen). Most 
places in this Region reported Evening Grosbeaks 
staying later than usual but there was a tremendous 
concentration in Durango in mid-May. Oppie Reames 
conservatively reported 545, May 19. Don Thatcher 
had White-winged Crossbills at Echo Lake west of 
Denver on May 19. These birds probably occur regu- 
larly in this Region but are very irregular when 
compared with the more common Red Crossbill.— 
Dr. Oxiver K. Scott, 437 E. 13 St., Casper, Wyo. 


Except for 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—The word ‘drought’ 
continued to keynote ecological conditions in the 
Region. Except in scattered areas (e.g., Big Bend 
National Park and some high mountain localities), 
there has been almost no precipitation since last 
summer. Springs and seeps are drying up. The Gila 
River run-off in April was the lowest ever meas ired. 
Forest fires already were rife in northern New Mexico 
and Arizona in May. The only bright spots from 4 
moisture standpoint were the Colorado and Salt River 
valleys, where the water picture is more or less con- 
stant, and Sonoita Creek in southeastern Arizona, 
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bring spits of snow 
to such low alti- 
tudes as Bisbee and Tucson in Arizona, and El Paso in 
Texas. However, it soon warmed and over most of 
the period temperatures were about normal. April 
was unusually windy in Arizona, southern New Mex- 
ico, and trans-Pecos Texas. 

Grebes through Ibises—A Western Grebe was ob- 
served on Lake Sullivan, near Paulden, Yavapai Co., 
Ariz. May 14 (Heidi McLernon). White Pelicans 
migrated through the Colorado Valley in unusually 
large numbers during March (Gale Monson). At 
least 12 pairs of Snowy Egrets were nesting again 
near the Rio Grande on the New Mexico side of the 
river 7 miles north of El Paso, May 29 (Lena Mc- 
Bee). The number of White-faced Ibis records ob- 
tained in Maricopa County, Ariz. between April 24 
and May 22 (maximum number, 96) indicates this 
part of the Salt River Valley is on one of the species’ 
principal migration routes (James R. Werner, et al.). 
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Waterfowl —Fulvous Tree-ducks were recorded in 
Arizona during the spring migration for the first 
time since 1899. A flock of 15 was photographed at 
Martinez Lake, Imperial Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, April 
24 (GM); 6 were seen at New River Pond about 
2 miles southwest of Peoria, April 28 (James T. 
Bialac, Frank Brunk, JRW); and one was seen at 
New River Pond, May 4 and May 9 (JTB, James 
M. Simpson, JRW). There were several records of 
Blue-winged Teal from Maricopa County, mostly 
pairs and 3's, between April 24 and May 22 (JRW, 
et al.). Three were also seen at Big Lake, Apache 
Co., Ariz, May 18 (Steve Gallizioli). A female Red- 
breasted Merganser was found at the Palo Verde 
Marsh, 1 mile south of Palo Verde, Ariz., May 22 
(Abe S. Margolin, JRW). 


Hawks.—Swainson’s Hawks appeared to be un- 
usually common in south-central and southwestern 
Arizona. Eighteen were seen in a field near Goodyear, 
April 3 (JRW); 2 were observed over Yuma, April 
26 (GM); and a few were seen along the interna- 
tional boundary just east of San Luis, Sonora, Mex., 
April 30 (Allan R. Phillips). A Zone-tailed Hawh 
was reported from the Boot Springs area of the 
Chisos Mountains, Big Bend Park, Tex., May 3 
(Roy C. Curbow and R. E. Woodard, fide H. J. Brod- 
tick). An Osprey was seen near Cabeza Prieta Tanks 
on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., 
April 8 (Harry L. & Ruth Crockett, GM), an out- 
landish place for such a bird! 


Rails through Gulls.—Virginia Rails continued to 
be observed in the Phoenix, Ariz. area in April and 
May, with as many as 10 at the Palo Verde Marsh, 


May 14 (ASM, JRW), and 8 at the same place, May 
22 (JTB, FB, JRW). A flock of 9 Pectoral Sand- 
pipers was identified at Galisteo Lake at the north 
end of the Estancia Valley, Santa Fe Co., N. Mex. 
April 16 (F. J. Freeman). Ten Red-backed Sand- 
pipers were seen at Martinez Lake, April 27 (Hal 
Irby), an unusually large number for the spring 
migration. Six dowitchers (sp.) were observed at 
Bennett’s Marsh, 414 miles southwest of Marinette, 
Maricopa Co., Ariz., May 15 (JTB, JRW), and 2 
were noted at Ramsey Pond, 3 miles south of 
Marinette, May 22 (Ben Clark, JMS); these were 
very late dates. A flock of 115 Western Sandpipers on 
a sandbar in the Colorado River channel on the Im- 
perial Refuge, May 12 (Charles R. Darling, GM) 
were very late for such a large number. A Sanderling 
was seen on the Imperial Refuge near Norton's Land- 
ing, Ariz, May 12 (CRD, GM). A Franklin’s Gull 
was found at Las Cruces, N. Mex., May 1 (LM). Of 
unusual interest was the appearance of a flock of 7 
Sabine’s Gulls at Martinez Lake, April 13 (GM), 
followed by an observation of a single bird just below 
the lake, April 27 (HI); as far as we know, inland 
spring records of this arctic gull are extremely rare. 

Doves through Woodpeckers—As many as 5 
White-winged Doves were already present at the 
Salt River Marsh, Ariz., about a mile east of the 
confluence of the Salt and Gila Rivers, April 8 
(ASM, JRW). One was present from May 8 to 29 
near Canutillo, Tex., but in New Mexico (Mary Belle 
Keefer, e¢ al.). A report of 12 Burrowing Owls at 
River Ranch, on the Salt River southwest of Phoenix, 
April 11 (Mrs. B. M. Demaree, D. T. Fournier) 
was welcome; one was also seen in the Estancia 
Valley, April 16 (FJF). A Calliope Hummingbird 
was found east of Papago Mountain on the Cabeza 
Prieta Game Refuge, April 27, and at least one was 
seen the following day at Tule Well, also on the 
Cabeza Prieta Range (GM, ARP); this was evidence 
that this hummingbird has a spring migration route 
through the lowlands of southwestern Arizona. A 
Coppery-tailed Trogon fed on cherries put out for 
it at Madera Canyon in the Santa Rita Mountains, 
Ariz., May 14 (LM, et al.). Lewis’s Woodpeckers 
were common at Prescott until about May 15 (HM). 

Flycatchers—The female of a pair of Tropical 
Kingbirds was collected at Blue Point, on the Salt 
River above Granite Reef Dam, Maricopa Co., Ariz., 
May 19 (JMS, JRW); this was a considerable ex- 
tension of the range of this species in southern Ariz- 
ona. A Sulphur-bellied Flycatcher in the Chiricahua 
Mountains, Ariz., May 5, was very early (ARP). 
About 6 were seen in Madera Canyon, May 18 and 
19 (JTB). An Eastern Phoebe was seen at El Paso, 
April 4 (LM). The flight of Western Flycatchers in 
southwestern Arizona in late April and during May 
was unusually heavy, and the same was true of West- 
ern Wood Pewees in mid- and late May. 

Horned Larks.—A singing Horned Lark south of 
Wellton, Yuma Co., Ariz., April 29 (GM, ARP) 
indicated the species was establishing itself in this 
newly reclaimed area. 

Swallows.—There was quite a large swallow mi- 
gration during May at Los Alamos, N. Mex.; most 
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of the birds were Violet-greens, but considerable 
numbers of Bank and Barn Swallows were seen also 
(Patricia R. Snider). Two Tree Swallows were 
observed at Bennett's Marsh on the late date of May 
15 (JTB, JRW). About 1000 Rough-winged Swal- 
lows were feeding over a canal on Luke Air Force 
Base near Phoenix, April 25 (JRW), and an esti- 
mated 1300 were seen at Bennett’s Marsh, May 15 
and 17 (JTB. JRW). Barn Swallows were migrat- 
ing over the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, April 29, 
as were Cliff Swallows the two preceding days (GM, 
ARP). 

Corvids.—Ten or 12 Pifion Jays flew north over 
Patagonia, Ariz., April 29 (Florence Thornburg). 
Some Clark’s Nutcrackers, remnants of last fall's 
flight, were around Prescott, Ariz. all spring, with a 
few still present at the end of May (HM). 

Nuthatches—A_ Red-breasted Nuthatch was seen 
near San Xavier Mission, Ariz., April 15 (Tucson 
Bird Club). One remained at El Paso until May 4 
(Ethel Noble). A Pygmy Nuthatch was still present 
in El Paso, April 15 (MBK). 

Wrens and Thrashers —A singing Winter Wren 
was observed in lower Oak Creek Canyon, Ariz. 
April 7 (JTB). A Catbird was seen in upper Oak 
Creek Canyon, May 18 (MBK), and many were 
seen at the Alcalde Marsh, north of Espanola, Rio 
Arriba Co., N. Mex., May 31 (W. Burton Lewis, 
M. Vincent Mowbray). A Bendire’s Thrasher nest 
containing 2 eggs was found in a large patch of 


jumping cholla cactus off the southwest end of the 
Sierra Pinta, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, April 27 
(GM, Tad Nichols). 


Thrushes.—Large flocks of Am. Robins and West- 
ern Bluebirds fed on Russian Olive berries at Los 
Alamos during April (PRS). Robins were seen in 
Globe, Ariz. until April 18 (Betty Jackson). A male 
Mountain Bluebird noted west of Buckeye, Ariz., 
April 28 (JTB, FB, JRW) was very late; one at 
Heart Tank in the Sierra Pinta, Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, April 8 (RC, GM) was also quite late. 
Hermit Thrushes were common in El Paso during the 
last few days of April (LM). One on the Imperial 
Refuge, May 12 (GM), and another at Four 
Peaks Dam, in the Kofa Mountains on the Kofa 
Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., May 16 (GM), were 
extremely late. Olive-backed Thrushes were common 
migrants in late April and early May in south- 
western Arizona. Late records of Townsend’s Soli- 
taires included 1 in Kofa Queen Canyon, Kofa Moun- 
tains, April 11 (GM); 2 or more in Madera Can- 
yon, Santa Rita Mountains, May 18 (JTB); and 
4 in the upper Chiricahua Mountains, about May 27 
(W. E. Lanyon). 

Kinglets through Starlings —Ruby-crowned King- 
lets were still widespread in the Chiricahua Moun- 
tains, May 5 to 10 (ARP), and one lingered in 
Madera Canyon at least to May 19 (JTB). Cedar 
Waxwings were common in Tucson in April, espe- 
cially the last half of the month, but all were gone 
by mid-May. Maximum population was about 250, 
April 15 (ARP). Thirty-five were feeding on mul- 
berries at El Paso, May 4 to 10 (LM). At least 40 
were seen in Madera Canyon, May 18 and 19 (JTB). 
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In a non-wintering area near Tucson, there were 
no Phainopeplas during April (TBC, ARP), but by 
May 4 there were 4 (WEL), and by May 15 they 
were common (Mrs. Sylvia Thomssen). Perhaps 6 
pairs of Common Starlings were nesting about Tuc. 
son (ARP, et al.). A most surprising discovery was 
a roost of about 1000 at Bennett's Marsh, May 29 
and June 5; still more surprising, the birds were all 
immatures! This indicates a far greater population 
in south-central Arizona than suspected (JTB, JRW). 

Vireos and Wood Warblers.—In general, this was 
one of the best spring migrations for these birds 
in years, particularly in southwestern Arizona, where 
they literally swarmed along the desert washes in 
late April and through most of May. Bell's Vireos 
and Lucy’s Warblers remained scarce along the Colo- 
rado River, however (GM). Two Black-capped 
Vireos were seen on the west side of the Chisos 
Mountains, Big Bend Park, May 20 (James R. 
Youse). A Red-eyed Vireo was taken in Owl Woods, 
Ariz. on the Imperial Refuge, May 28 (GM). Two 
Palm Warblers were carefully identified at Walnut 
Grove, along the Hassayampa River near Wagoner, 
Yavapai Co., Ariz., April 29 (HM, Una Miller). 
Northern Water-thrushes were seen at Anthony, N. 
Mex., May 1, and in New Mexico near Canutillo, 
Tex., May 13 (MBK, LM, Lilla Thomas). Another 
was noted at Patagonia, May 17 (FT). Most observ- 
ers commented on the unusually large numbers of 
Black-capped Warblers. 

Blackbirds and Tanagers—A male Bronzed Cow- 
bird was seen at the Southwest (Boyce-Thompson) 
Arboretum, Superior, Ariz., April 18 (BJ), and 
a pair was present at the Gila Pueblo, near Globe, 
after May 4 (Lyndon L. Hargrave). A male Summer 
Tanager in Santa Elena Canyon, Big Bend Park, April 
6 (JRY), would seem to be unusually early. 

Finches and Sparrows——A male Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak was discovered in Madera Canyon, May 
13, and another was seen west of Patagonia the fol- 
lowing day (Edward & Margaret Chalif, Elizabeth 
Forster, FT); one was also found at Chain Tank, 
in the Castle Dome Mountains, Kofa Game Range, 
May 23 (Huyson J. Johnson). Black-headed Gros- 
beaks were reported as unusually common in southern 
and central Arizona, excepting the Phoenix area. In 
the Chiricahua Mountains in early May they were 
abundant (ARP). A male Indigo Bunting was sing- 
ing on Mt. Union in the Bradshaw Mountains, 
Yavapai Co., Ariz. May 29 (HM). Evening Gros- 
beaks were found in many places through the Region, 
lingering, following the winter's historical flight. 
Numbers fed in elms at Prescott during late April 
and in May, with many still present on May 20 
(HM). They were common in the Flagstaff, Ariz., 
and Oak Creek Canyon sectors in mid-April (ARP). 
About 15 were feeding in elms at Globe until May 
12 (BJ), and a maximum of 21 were seen south of 
Globe until May 16 (Jean King). Large flocks were 
in Los Alamos from late April to mid-May (PRS). 
About 200 Cassin’s Finches were feeding in a field 
near Flagstaff, April 21 (ARP). Pine Siskins were 
very numerous at Prescott all spring, often feeding 
with Evening Grosbeaks (HM). About 200 were 
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Goldfinches were seen in Kofa Queen Canyon, Kofa 
Mountuins, April 11 (GM). About 30 Red Cross- 
bills were still present at El Paso, May 12 (LM); 
@ to 10 were in Prescott, feeding in ornamental white 
firs, May 24 (SG); and 2 were in Los Alamos, May 
28 (PRS). Green-tailed Towhees were unusually 
plentiful, almost region-wide during the spring mi- 


gration. 

~ Small numbers of Oregon and Gray-headed Juncos 
were still present in the Kofa Mountains, Kofa Game 
Range, on the unheard-of late date of April 11 
(GM). Extremely late Oregon Juncos were 1 
(thurberi) at Papago Well, Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, April 27 (GM, ARP); 2 at Wagoner, April 
29 (HM); and 1 at Wilbanks Cabin, Kofa Moun- 
tains, May 16 (GM). Four Black-chinned Sparrows 
from last fall's flight were still present in Kofa 
Queen Canyon, Kofa Mountains, April 11 (GM), 
and a very late one was taken northeast of Tule 
Well on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, April 28 
(GM, ARP). A Golden-crowned Sparrow was care- 
fully identified along Granite Creek 6 miles north 
of Prescott, May 3 (HM). A late Fox Sparrow was 
seen at Wagoner, April 29 (HM, UM); and an 
individual of the eastern or Alaskan subspecies was 
taken at Four Peaks Dam, Kofa Mountains, May 15! 
(GM).—GaALE Monson, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Box 1032, Yuma, Ariz. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The 
months of April and May were mild in this area. 
The average temperatures were slightly above normal. 
The maximum daily tem- 
perature recorded at Seattle, 
Wash., ranged from 48 de- 
grees to a high of 88 de- 
grees on May 30. The mini- 
mum temperatures ranged 
from 36 to 58 degrees. The 
rainfall was below normal 
for both months. A total of 
1.27 inches was recorded for 
the two months. Although 
no unusual migrations were 
reported some species of 
land birds appeared some- 
what earlier than usual. In 
only a few cases did they 
arrive later than usual. The water birds in most cases 
seemed to have left for the breeding grounds sooner 
than in most years. 

Loons, Grebes, Herons.—Theed Pearse reports that 
Common Loons are scarce at Comox, B. C. They: are 
not present at some regular nesting localities. A. R. 
Davidson reported some still around at the end of 
the period at Victoria, B. C. The last Horned Grebes 
were seen at Blaine, Wash., on April 26 (Lucile 
Kline) and the last Western Grebes on May 1. This 
represents an early departure for both species. Six 
Great Blue Herons at Blaine on April 26 were the 
first seen for the spring and 32 were seen at the 
breeding colony on May 28 (LK). This seems to 
be an early arrival. 




















Swans, Geese, Brant—On May 8, 31 Whistling 
Swans were last seen at Blaine (LK). On April 24, 
250-300 Canada Geese were reported at Seattle. From 
April 15 to 21 large numbers of this species were 
reported. Snow Geese were seen at Blaine on April 
30 (LK). A good migration of Black Brant was 
reported. Six hundred were seen on April 10 at Blaine 
(LK). They were last seen at Comox (TP), Vic- 
toria (ARD), and at Blaine (LK) around the middle 
of May. 

Ducks.—Wintering and migrating pond ducks were 
not reported after April, which is an early departure. 
Cinnamon Teal, which are uncommon in the area, 
were seen at Seattle by Bob and Elsie Boggs from 
May 7 to 17. Diving ducks departed at the normal 
time. Seven Red-breasted Mergansers were seen at 
Oak Bay, B. C. on May 26 (ARD), but they were 
last seen at Blaine on May 10 (LK). Hooded Mer- 
gansers are becoming rare at Comox (TP). 

Shorebirds, Gulls—The migration of shorebirds 
came at the normal time. Two Surf-birds were seen 
on April 1 at Oak Bay (ARD). A late arrival of 
about 1000 Bonaparte Gulls, mostly immatures, was 
reported at Comox (TP). Flocks of immature Short- 
billed Gulls were also seen. 

Pigeons and Doves.—Band-tailed Pigeons seemed 
to be scarcer at Comox this year. Mourning Doves, 
which are not abundant west of the Cascades, were 
seen during the period at Diablo Dam, Wash. (Mrs. 
Harold Skinner), Victoria, B. C. (TP) and Roy, 
Wash. (Zella Schultz). 

Nighthawks, Hummingbirds—Common  Night- 
hawks arrived at the normal time around the first 
part of June. Hummingbirds arrived at the normal 
time this year, but large numbers were found dead 
in the Seattle area, probably owing to the lack of 
food caused by the severe winter. 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—Traill’s Flycatchers, Olive- 
sided Flycatchers, and Western Wood Pewees arrived 
in the area early. Pewees were abundant at Spanaway 
on April 20. The first Olive-sided Flycatcher was 
seen at Comox on May 4 (TP). Western Flycatchers 
arrived at the normal time. Pearse believes that 
Olive-sided Flycatchers are more numerous at Comox 
this year. He also states that all species of swallows 
are the scarcest in forty years. As a whole, the swal- 
lows arrived at most places at the normal time. Thir- 
teen Cliff Swallows seen at Blaine on April 11 (LK) 
represent an early arrival. 

Thrushes—Varied Thrushes were last seen at 
Victoria on April 7 (ARD) and at Seattle on April 
21 (BEB), indicating an early departure to the 
breeding areas. Olive-backed Thrushes were first seen 
at Victoria on April 22, an early arrival, but were 
on time in other areas. Pearse notes fewer at 
Comox this year. He also states that the Western 
Bluebird has almost ceased as a nester there. Two 
Mountain Bluebirds were seen at Diablo Dam on 
May 26 (HS). 

Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings—On April 1 there 
was a small migration of Ruby-crowned Kinglets at 
Victoria (ARD). On April 20, 24 were seen at 
Blaine (LK). One hundred Water Pipits were noted 
on April 28 at Victoria (ARD) and a few were seen 
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at Newport near Seattle on April 21. Cedar Wax- 
wings arrived at the usual time. They were less 
numerous at Comox (TP) and at Victoria (ARD). 

Starlings, Vireos, Warblers —The only Common 
Starling reported this spring was one seen at Oak 
Bay near Victoria on June 1 (ARD). Solitary and 
Warbling Vireos arrived on time in most areas. A 
Warbling Vireo, seen at Victoria on April 18, repre- 
sents an early record. Warblers were first seen at the 
usual time at most places. At Blaine, however, Orange- 
crowned, Yellow, Black-throated Gray, and Pileolated 
Warblers were late. There seemed to be fewer Myrtle 
Warblers this year. 

Blackbirds, Tanagers, Grosbeaks—There were 
fewer Brewer's Blackbirds and no Red-winged Black- 
birds at Diablo Dam (HS). A Yellow-headed Black- 
bird was seen at Comox (TP). Brown-headed Cow- 
birds, which are now regularly reported from the 
Seattle area, were seen several times this spring. John 
Larsen saw one on May 2. They were seen by others 
on May 5 and 6. A female was noted on May 20 and 
4 males on June 5 (BEB). Western Tanagers were 
seen at Seattle at the usual time. Black-headed Gros- 
beaks were also on time. There seemed to be fewer 
Evening Grosbeaks this spring. 

Goldfinches, Sparrows—Am. Goldfinches were 
fewer in number at Comox (TP). Seventy-three were 
noted at Blaine on May 13 (LK). Chipping Sparrows 
arrived at the usual time, but White-crowned Spar- 
rows were late in most areas. Golden-crowned Spar- 
rows were abundant this spring. At Victoria, 50 were 
seen on April 22 (ARD). There was a large migra- 
tion at Comox on May 6. The only report of Lincoln’s 
Sparrows was of one banded at Diablo Dam on 
April 18 (HS).—WILLIAM R. GoopGE and ZELLA 
M. SCHULTZ, Washington State Museum, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The 
weather during April and early May was moderately 
rainy, especially in central California; heavy snows 
fell in the Yose- 
mite Valley on 
April 10 to 12 
and heavy rains 
on May 6 to 11, 
but migrants 
were mostly on 
time (W. J. 
Fitzpatrick) . The 
cold rains of 
early May are 
thought to have 
discouraged of 
delayed nesting 
of some birds, 
e.g., the Western 
Bluebird and 
House Wren in 
Lake County (E. 
McClintock) ; 
and full blooming of flowers and arrival of certain 
birds were correspondingly late despite an early start 
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of spring during March, which was mild and relatively 
dry. With the new rains, the total precipitation stood 
at 25 per cent or more above normal on the Coast 
north of San Francisco, and 43 to 70 per cent above 
normal in areas east of there and through the Central 
Valley. After May 12 the weather was fair except for 
the usual frequent coastal fog; but a hot spell on May 
15-16, coupled with favorable E and SE winds on 
the nights of May 15-16 and 16-17, were probably 
responsible for the final influxes of late migrants 
which are all too sketchily indicated below. Few ob. 
servers in this Region who note comparative numbers 
of birds visit the same or similar areas often enough 
to allow tracing of arrivals of birds throughout the 
Region—a task which is additionally complicated by 
prominent topographic and climatic gradients bring. 
ing about movements which are by no means orderly 
northward progressions. Several instances of appar. 
ent arrival of song birds after nights of northerly 
winds, which are supposedly unfavorable to spring 
movements, are itemized below; but it must be ad. 
mitted that the lack of numerous, comparable data 
for the same dates throughout the Region makes any 
conclusion from them all but impossible. 

Loons and Grebes——Two Common Loons in breed- 
ing plumage were on Crystal Springs Reservoir, San 
Mateo Co., on April 15 (Alan Craig, Jean Ters- 
churen) and one in winter plumage was at Saint 
Mary’s College, Moraga, May 14 to 17 (collected, 
A. S. Campbell). Weekly observations from the Cliff 
House, San Francisco, showed the numbers of loons 
increasing through March to a peak about April 1 
and a decided reduction by April 8 (R. H. Pray), 
while about 3 miles away in southwest San Francisco 
a peak of 30 in one hour was observed on April 
7 (Betsey D. Cutler). A Red-necked Grebe was at 
Santa Cruz on April 2 (W. B. Minturn). A Horned 
Grebe was again noted in the Central Valley—on 
April 19 and 20 at Sacramento National Wildlife 
Refuge, near Willows (E. Kridler). A few stayed 
at Bodega Bay into May, one to the 14th (J. Kit- 
tredge). On April 19 at the Sacramento Refuge 2 
Western Grebes were seen courting and a nest with 
4 eggs was found (EK), while at Hartson Reservoir 
4 nests held eggs on May 26 (Wm. Anderson). 

Albatrosses, Shearwaters, Petrels—Two  Black- 
footed Albatrosses 7 miles east of SE Farallon Island 
on April 28 were baited close enough to a 50-foot 
boat so that one was caught, measured, photographed 
and released (E. Meadows, D. Bowers, H. L. Cogs- 
well). On May 27 near the San Francisco Lightship 
a similar baiting was nearly as successful with a 
single bird there (HLC, Golden Gate Audubon Soc.). 
The bait used was a mixture of bacon grease and 
corn “Kix” cereal, which was spooned out rapidly 
when the albatrosses approached the boat with its 
hungry gulls already in attendance for suet. Two 
albatrosses were seen about midway between the 
Golden Gate and the Farallons on June 3, both on 
outbound and inbound routes (AC, GGAS). The 
main spring flight of Sooty Shearwaters was not en- 
countered on any of these Farallon trips, although the 
dates encompass the period when massed concentra- 
tions of over 100,000 have been found in other 
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vears. \o shearwaters at all were seen on May 27 
(HLC, GGAS) and only one Pink-footed and 10 
unidentified on June 3 (AC, GGAS). At least 5 
Ashy Petrels were observed closely for most of a 
99-minute period near the San Francisco Lightship 
on May 27 (HLC, GGAS). 

Herons —A Great Blue Heron and Am. Egret 
sookery west of Gridley which held 600 nests five 
years ago has been completely wiped out because of 
the trees being cut and blown down (John Cowan). 
However, 300 Am. Egrets were counted in the By- 
Pass area near Sacramento on March 16 (Alice Wil- 
liams), and the colony in North San Francisco Bay 
which was raided by vandals last year seems to be 
still in operation. Twenty Snowy Egrets near San 
Rafael on May 30 (Grace Miller) is a large number 
for the coastal area at this date. 

W aterfowl.—On an aerial survey of waterfowl be- 
tween Butte City and Fresno (thus including the 
bulk of the Central Valley populations) on March 
29 the tally included: Canada Goose (race minima), 
41,600; White-fronted Goose, 24,000; Snow Goose, 
5700; and near Turlock, a flock of about 7000 white 
geese, of which 10 to 15 per cent were Ross’s (EK). 
Nearly all these geese left by early April, together 
with the bulk of the ducks. About 4 to 50 Canada 
Geese were on Tomales Bay on April 2 (GM), 1 
at Moraga on April 19-20 (A. S. Campbell), and 2 
(very late) at Oakland, by the Bay Bridge, on May 
3 (Vee K. Curtis). In northeastern California, first 
broods of Canadas were noted at Tule Lake Refuge on 
April 22, the peak of their nesting came about May 
1, and a late brood, then about 2 weeks old, was 
seen at Eagle Lake on June 3 (WA). A late flight of 
about 150 White-fronted Geese passed through 
Sutter Refuge between April 8 and 14 (EK). Six 
Fulvous Tree-ducks were seen at Mendota Refuge, 
April 24 (WBM). An estimated 80 per cent of the 
nearly 3000 Mallards at Sacramento Refuge in mid- 
May were males having come there to molt; other 
Sacramento Walley refuges held relatively very few 
ducks at this time (EK). On April 15 there were 
12 Gadwalls at Crystal Springs Reservoir, San Mateo 
Co. (AC, JT). A female Pintail was flushed from 
a nest with 9 eggs at the mouth of Plummer Creek, 
near Newark, on May 6 (HLC), one of the few 
nesting records along San Francisco Bay. Single male 
Blue-winged Teal were seen at the mouth of the 
Pajaro River near Watsonville on April 5 (WBM, 
WJF) and at Sacramento Refuge on May 10 (EK). 
A male European Widgeon was seen at Sacramento 
Refuge on April 19, the second one there this spring 
(EK). An unusual flight of 260 Ring-necked Ducks 
passed through this Refuge on April 5 (EK), and 
5 nests of this species and several of Lesser Scaups 
were observed (and 3 of the Ring-necks banded) 
at Mountain Meadows Reservoir, southwestern Lassen 
Co., by June 5 (WA). This is only the second 
record of nesting Ring-necks in the state known to 
the editor, and the scaup is entirely new here as a 
breeder, except for probable cripples. 

Hawks—The White-tailed Kites which began nest- 
ing in March at Sacramento Refuge were last seen on 
April 30, the nest being deserted (EK); no other 


reports as to the success of the recently expanded 
population in northern Sacramento Valley were re- 
ceived. Ospreys were reported in unprecedented num- 
bers this spring, migrants since those mentioned in 
the last issue being noted at San Francisco Beach on 
April 1 (BDC), two north of Fresno on April 15 
(WBM), one (dead) at Bon Tempe Lake, Marin 
Co., on May 20 (Chas. Hines, Ed Hase), and one 
at Searsville Lake on May 21 (Emily D. Smith). 
Within the normal breeding range of Ospreys in the 
coastal area north of Marin County, they were found 
in late May and early June in at least 7 places in 
Sonoma and Mendocino Counties (EDS, Manette 
Wittgenstein, Wm. M. Pursell); and at Eagle Lake, 
Lassen Co., 6 adults and at least 2 active nests were 
found on June 3 (WA). Young Sparrow Hawks 
were in the nest at Sacramento Refuge on May 5, 
and Red-tailed Hawks on May 14 (EK). 

Rails, Gallinule, and Am. Coot——During the 
course of sign-posting operations on May 6 at the 
new San Francisco Bay Salt-marsh Sanctuary near 
Newark at least 6 Clapper Rails were flushed and 2 
nests with eggs found without special search 
(GGAS). Two nests of Virginia Rail and one of 
Sora were found on May 31 and June 4, respectively, 
at Mountain Meadows, southwestern Lassen County 
(WA). A Florida Gallinule’s nest at Sacramento 
Refuge held 4 eggs on May 8; the population of Am. 
Coots there dwindled to a few hundred in early April 
only to rise to over 1600 again in mid-April as they 
were herded by airplane from newly planted rice 
fields where they do considerable damage (EK). 

Shorebirds, (breeding).—Nesting of Snowy Plovers 
on dikes among salt ponds near Alviso began by 
April 28 and at least 10 adults and 4 nests with 
eggs were found there on May 20 (Etta W. Smith). 
Two young Snowies were seen at Moss Landing, 
May 19 (Junea W. Kelly). At Mountain Meadows 
Reservoir, Lassen Co., 4 young hatched in a Wilson's 
Snipe nest on May 30, and a number of nests of 
Wilson’s Phalarope were found all during May 
(WA): The latter species first appeared west of 
Fresno on April 30 (WBM) and at Sacramento 
Refuge on May 2 (EK). Am. Avocets at San 
Leandro Bay and vicinity, where hundreds winter, 
had dwindled to 5 by April 21 (HLC); but among 
the salt ponds near Alviso 12 adults scolded on April 
28 but no nests were then seen. However, on May 
20, at least 20 adults, 6 nests, and 23 small chicks 
were seen there, “more than for several years’ 
(EWS). Avocets were present in like numbers at the 
salt-marsh-salt-pond border near Newark on May 
6, three nests with eggs being found (GGAS) ; they 
were much above normal at Yolo By-Pass on April 
14 (Ed R. Pickett). Black-necked Stilts were below 
normal at this last locality until mid-April (AW); 
and the first 15 at Sacramento Refuge were two weeks 
late in arriving, on April 16 (EK). 

Shorebirds (other).—Six Red Knots were at Bay 
Farm Island on April 10 and 5 at Moss Landing, 
May 19 (JWK); but the peak of the migration 
seems to be indicated by a count of 54 at Bay Farm 
Island on April 21 and a flock of about 30 passing 
northward some 11 miles offshore in the Gulf of the 
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Farallons on April 28 (HLC). Two Black Turnstones 
also flew northward about 10 miles offshore on the 
latter date. Dowitchers dwindled from about 1000 
at Bay Farm Island and San Leandro Bay on April 
21 (HLC) to 200 there on May 10, and 50 on May 
27 (JWK). Large numbers also occurred through 
April inland (ERP), where the Long-billed (L. 
scolopaceus) is the common species. They reached 
a peak of 500 at the sewer farm west of Fresno on 
April 30 (WBM). The larger species of shorebirds 
normally disappear from Bay Area tidal flats earlier 
than the small sandpipers, but about 300 Marbled 
Godwits were still at Bay Farm Island on May 10 
and 75 at Moss Landing on May 19, with 25 Willets 
also at the latter place (JWK). The flight of 
Hudsonian Curlews was much less protracted, and 
the bulk of it probably missed at San Francisco Beach 
(29 maximum on April 19) where hundreds were 
seen in May last year (BDC). At Bay Farm Island 
11 were present on May 4 (VKC) and 3 on May 21 
(JWK). Greater Yellow-legs continued in good 
numbers inland in early April, 50 being counted in 
one field near Franklin on April 1 (ERP) and 41 in 
Yolo By-Pass on April 8 (AW). The last 10 noted 
at Sacramento Refuge were on April 30 (EK), but 
one was at Tomales Bay on May 16 (JK). The peak 
of the peep migration, insofar as detected by only 
occasional visits to suitable habitat, came normally 
in the third week of April, some 1100 Red-backed 
Sandpipers and 23,000 Westerns being carefully esti- 
mated on April 21 at Bay Farm Island and adjacent 
San Leandro Bay (HLC). In Sacramento Valley a 
peak of 815 Red-backs was tallied on April 5 and the 
last 45 at Sacramento Refuge on April 30 (EK), 
while large numbers were present all during April 
near Sacramento (E. A. Albertson, ERP, AW). The 
last of the migration is indicated by 6 Westerns on 
May 21 and 6 Red-backs on May 27 at Bay Farm 
Island (JWK). Sanderlings reached a peak of 1000 
near Inverness on April 6 (GM). The flight of 
Northern Phalaropes was very poor; even with 3 off- 
shore trips the maximum numbers were less than 30 
at any one place or date (April 30 to May 19). Five 
in breeding plumage near Moss Landing on March 
30 (Marjorie Van Scyoc, Florence Plymell) were de- 
cidedly early, but arrival in Sacramento Valley was 
not detected until early May. No Red Phalaropes 
were reported. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, Alcids—No jaegers were 
found on the April 28 and May 27 trips to the 
Farallon Islands; but one Parasitic Jaeger was seen 
about 10 miles offshore on June 3 (AC). Short- 
billed Gulls, which had been exceptionally numerous 
the past winter, departed mostly on time, in March, 
with a last 7 on April 3 and 1 on April 7 at San 
Francisco Beach (BDC). About 10 Bonaparte’s Gulls 
passed northward 6 miles east of SE Farallon Island 
on April 28 (HLC), and the last 2 at Jenner were 
noted on May 25 (JK). A single Black-legged Kitti- 
wake, in first-year plumage, flew north just offshore 
at Santa Cruz on April 1 (WBM). Two Caspian 
Terns were ac Sutter Refuge on April 16 (EK) and 
movement of this species was also indicated by 25 
still at Bay Farm Island on May 10 (JWK); one 
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at Moraga on May 14 (ASC); and a las: 
Bodega Bay on May 16 (JK). One Cassin’s Auklet 
on May 27 was the only one found on the 3 trips to 
the SE Farallon Island; but the area west of the island 
where most are usually seen in spring could not be 
visited because of rough water on May 27 and June 
3 (HLC). About 30 Tufted Puffins were seen in 
the circuit of the island on April 28 (HLC), and 
15 near the eastern side alone on June 3 (AC), 

Doves.—Band-tailed Pigeons continued in above. 
normal numbers, some in places where their occur. 
rence is unusual, e.g., 10 present through the winter 
to April 14 at Kearney Park, 8 miles west of Fresno 
(WBM). Above-normal flock sizes and late dates 
were noted also in the normal wintering areas from 
Los Gatos and Soquel north to Lake County, where 
flocks of 40 to 50 were still present in oaks at 1200 
feet elevation on May 29 (EM). In addition, 79 
seen moving rapidly north along the Sacramento 
River near Princeton on April 17 (EK) were prob- 
ably in actual transit. Laidlaw Williams states that 
there has been a very noticeable increase in numbers 
of Mourning Doves in the Monterey Peninsula area 
compared with past years; and many more were 
noted in the Montclair section of Oakland, but this 
was presumed to be due to the opening of a wooded 
area by adjacent freeway construction (Mrs. H. K. 
Trousdale). At Mills College, in another part of 
Oakland, the population was also up, with no such 
factor to explain it (HLC). In contrast, at Soquel, 
doves seemed to be down in numbers (R. J. Richard- 
son). 

Ouls, Nighthawks —Two young Horned Owls at 
Lodoga, Colusa Co., were still only partly grown 
on May 9 (EK). Three Spotted Owls were heard 
on May 20 on Mount Tamalpais, Marin Co. (CH, 
EH), an area where they have been long known 
but seldom reported in recent years. A Saw-whet Owl 
was heard by many listeners on a dawn expedition 
at Redwood Canyon, east of Oakland, on May 5 
(HLC, et al.). Common Nighthawks were heard and 
seen 6 miles east of Chico and 3 miles north of 
Chico on May 29 and 30, respectively (WKC), and 
were first noted at Honey Lake on June 1 (WA). A 
Lesser Nighthawk was in a residential section of 
Sacramento on April 3 (Jim Wanzer); and a night- 
hawk of undetermined species seen on April 11 near 
Upper Lake is the first record for Lake County (EM) 
land was, on this date, far more likely a Lesser, 
for which there is a prior April record even farther 
west, at Ukiah—Ep.]. 

Hummingbirds, W’oodpeckers.—The Black-chinned 
Hummingbird was found at El Portal, 2000 ft., on 
April 16, the earliest date ever there (WJF), and 
one was at Lanes Bridge, north of Fresno, on April 
25 and May 5 (WBM). A female Black-chin on a 
nest at Blue Lakes, 1350 ft., Lake Co., om May 30 
(EM) is a new northwesternmost breeding record for 
the state. Hummingbirds in general, and especially 
Anna's, were noted as scarcer than usual by several 
observers. For Anna's at léast, last winter's heavy 
rains may have been a factor /f in some way they in- 
terfered with the availability of winter nectar and/or 
insect supplies. At Alameda, periods of 23 and 24 
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days elapsed from March 28 and 29, when eggs in 
an Anna’s Hummingbird nest hatched, to April 20 
and 22, when the young flew (JWK). Migrant male 
Calliope Hummingbirds were noted in Oakland about 
April 16 (Bro. Sylvester MacNutt) and in Berkeley, 
April 19 (Minnie Young). A Yellow-bellied (Red- 
breasted) Sapsucker was present through the winter 
to at least May 30 at Prairie Creek State Park, Hum- 
boldt Co. (Ken Legg). A nest of the race nuchalis 
was found on May 20 in the mountains west of 
Doyle, southeastern Lassen County (WA), an area at 
the margin of the breeding range of the very distinct 
race duggetti where interbreeding should be looked 
for as an extension to that already demonstrated in 
Modoc County and points farther north (see Howell, 
Condor 54:237-282, 1952). 

Flycatchers.—The earliest Western Kingbirds were 
at Sacramento Refuge on April 5 (EK) and at 
Sebastopol on April 8 (G. L. Bolander), but their 
widespread arrivals thence to April 13 were from 
1 to 2 weeks late. The increase by April 15 near 
Sacramento brought the population to above last 
year's high one, however (ERP). Many were still in 
migration on April 18 (F. G. Evenden), on which 
date the most were seen at Lanes Bridge, north of 
Fresno, also (WBM). A count along U. S. Route 
99E north of Chico on May 6 totaled 24 Western 
Kingbirds in 25 miles (VKC). Since they are nor- 
mally absent from the immediate vicinity of San 
Francisco Bay, one seen on May 30 near Orinda 
(A. L. Curl) is worthy of note. Despite some earlier 
pioneers (March 9, reported last time, and April 7 
at Ben Lomond Mountain, Santa Cruz Co—WBM), 
the bulk arrival of Ash-throated Flycatchers was obvi- 
ously on April 18 to 27, as evidenced by numerous 
reports. One reached Prairie Creek State Park on 
May 16 (KL) after a night with favorable winds; 
and nests were found in late May near Moraga 
(ASC) and on May 30 near Orinda (ALC). Simi- 
larly, although the earliest Western Flycatchers 
arrived normally on March 18 near Salinas (Louise 
M. Hatton) to March 23 to 27 at Los Gatos, Oak- 
land, and Forestville, the population reached normal 
size only after a wave of migrants appeared on April 
2, as at Redwood Canyon, east of Oakland (JWK). 
The first were noted on April 5 at Santa Cruz 
(WBM) and Santa Rosa (GLB), and on April 9 
at Prairie Creek (KL). Winds on the nights during 
this period were mostly unfavorable for migrants 
northbound into this Region, but easterly winds on 
the night of April 2-3 may have helped. A Gray 
Flycatcher was seen at Lanes Bridge, north of Fresno, 
on May 16 by Minturn who considers it a regular 
but sparse migrant there in early May. He also 
found an Olive-sided Flycatcher there on May’ 14 
and 16, a rarity at that locality. 

Swallows.—On April 16 there were 10 Tree Swal- 
lows perching and flying about over snow 3 to 4 feet 
deep at Soda Springs, 6767 ft., Nevada Co. (BDC), 
where they nest regularly. At the Fort Funston (San 
Francisco) colony of Bank Swallows, which is regu- 
larly disturbed by beach visitors, there were 12 adults 
present on April 19, at least 20 pairs building nests 
or excavating burrows on May 7, and 40 pairs on 


May 29, nearly all feeding young (BDC). Two 
Bank Swallows were studied at close range on May 
4 at Lanes Bridge, north of Fresno, by Minturn who 
has never before found them in San Joaquin Valley 
during many years of observation there. The Purple 
Martin colony in downtown Sacramento was larger in 
late April than last year (Don McLean, ERP). 
Corvids through W'rens.—The winter's influx of 
Steller's Jays in the Sacramento Valley tapered off 
during April, with one on April 7 and May 19 at 
Chico (VKC), while in the San Joaquin Valley, 
north of Fresno, 2 to 4 were at Lanes Bridge until 
at least May 5 (WBM). In the Sierra foothill region, 
where they are normally only occasional in winter 
except close to the pine belt, some were at Columbia 
on April 8 (Mt. Diablo Audubon Society); more 
than usual were at Murphys from April 4 to 18, 
then 1 or 2 daily until April 30 (Mrs. J. C. Scoles); 
and at Mariposa 4 were present from April 18 to 25 
(WJF). No Clark's Nutcrackers were found on 
April 16 on a visit to snow-covered Donner Pass and 
the Truckee-Sierra Valley area (BDC), this normal 
wintering area presumably being deserted by those 
involved in the farflung wanderings described in the 
last two reports. One nutcracker in Yosemite Valley 
on May 14 and 15 was late for that 4000 foot 
elevation (WJF). A Black-capped Chickadee was 
observed in willows at Klamath, Del Norte Co. on 
April 8 (KL), verifying the heretofore unrecorded 
occurrence of this species in that area, which was 
suspected on the basis of specimens taken farther to 
the south and east in adjacent counties. A Brown 
Creeper was building a nest in the trunk of a 
Eucalyptus tree near Sonoma on March 21 (JWK). 
An Am. Dipper nest on Lost Man Creek, Humboldt 
Co. held large young on May 28 (KL). Winter 
Wrens at Prairie Creek State Park were nest-building 
on April 16 and had eggs on April 30; and a Long- 
billed Marsh Wren nest at nearby Dry Lagoon with 
young on April 29 was early (KL). 
Thrushes—Ten Am. Robins and 2 Mountain Blue- 
birds spent much time flying over a snow-covered 
lake on April 16 at Soda Springs, for reasons that 
were not apparent, and they were common on that 
date in thawing areas throughout the section from 
Truckee to Sierra Valley (BDC). Departure of win- 
tering Varied Thrushes was uniformly in mid-April 
throughout the Region, the latest ones being on the 
16th at Fort Bragg (Mrs. R. Coy) and the 17th near 
Mt. St. Helena (JWK). Last records for wintering 
Hermit Thrushes were a little more variable, from 
April 4 at Moraga (ASC) to April 20 near Fresno 
(WBM). At Carmel Highlands the last wintering 
one was noted on April 11, after which no Hermit 
Thrushes were seen until April 30, when one in song 
marked the arrival of summer residents or transients 
near their breeding grounds (LW). A transient one 
was seen at Alameda on May 10, and one in song on 
Howell Mountain, Napa Co. on May 16 (JWK). 
The arrival of Olive-backed Thrushes was normal on 
April 22 to 26 at widespread locations, Fresno to 
Inverness, despite winds from the north every night 
during that period; but they were preceded by an 
early one singing at Los Gatos on April 18 (Gladys 
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E. Record). Townsend’s Solitaire was seen at Colum- 
bia, Stanislaus Co. on April 8 (MDAS), and one at 
Klamath, Del Norte Co. the same day (KL). 

Waxwings and Phainopeplas—Cedar Waxwings 
were present throughout the period in unusual num- 
bers at one place or another, but varying in dates. 
A flock of 50 appeared on April 6 at Murphys (where 
they have not been noted before in spring), some 
remaining until April 25 (JCS); and flocks of 11 
to 63 were noted from March 14 to May 16 (most 
on the last day) along Great Highway in San Fran- 
cisco, the first seen there in 6 years of residence 
(BDC). Last dates for them at most localities ranged 
from May 13 to 24, but a fruiting mulberry tree at 
Mills College, Oakland, held 20 on May 30, 15 on 
June 1, and a last 4 on June 3 (HLC). They were 
also still present in small flocks on May 31 in the 
Upper Lake area, where they appeared on May 7 
(EM). Among 8 Phainopeplas at Lanes Bridge, 
north of Fresno, on March 3 one pair was nest- 
building (WBM); and in Arroyo Mocho, southeast 
of Livermore, one was nesting on May 12 (ASC). 
Along Butte Creek, 6 miles east of Chico, a female 
was seen on May 29 and a male the following day 
(VKC). 

Vireos and Warblers —A pair of Hutton’s Vireos 
had 4 fledglings on May 13 at St. Albert's College, 
Oakland, and was incubating what was apparently 
a second clutch in the same territory on June 2 (Bro. 
Sylvester MacNutt, HLC). A Bell’s Vireo was seen 
at Lanes . Bridge, north of Fresno, on April 30 
(WBM). A Solitary Vireo singing in Alum Rock 
Park, east of San Jose, on March 30 (CH) was 
early, as was the first noted at Los Gatos on April 
3 where one was incubating on April 22 (GER). 
Also near Los Gatos another was nest-building on 
April 29 and incubating on May 6 (John Harville), 
while at Blue Lakes, 1350 ft., Lake Co. young were 
fledged from one nest on May 30 (EM). Although 
Orange-crowned Warblers and Warbling Vireos 
normally arrive about mid- and late March in central 
California, Orange-crowns were not found on the 
Humboldt-Del Norte County coast until April 8 and 
the vireos were first noted at Prairie Creek there on 
May 15, when 12 were counted (KL). In a wave of 
birds on this latter date, a hot day, Legg found in 
addition: 6 Yellow and 2 Black-throated Gray 
Warblers, a Yellow-breasted Chat, 8 Black-headed 
Grosbeaks, and 3 Red Crossbills—all in one small 
area of alders along a stream. Yet these migrants 
preceded the two nights (May 15-16 and 17-18) with 
the most favorable winds of all for northward flights 
during the whole period. Wind direction on the 
nights of May 12-13 and 13-14 are not available at 
this writing, but the editor suspects that the north- 
ward influx of such a wave took place on one or 
both of these nights, with subsequent gravitation to 
the streamside location with the high temperature of 
the 15th. Arrival of Macgillivray’s Warblers at 
Moraga on April 7 (Ken Schulz) and of Yellow 
Warblers there on April 9 (ASC) and at Santa Cruz 
on April 7 and 8 (WBM) may well be correlated 
with south and southwest winds on preceding nights. 
So also might the first Black-throated Gray Warblers, 
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2 at Santa Cruz on April 3 (WBM), be explained 
by easterly winds the night before. A male Myrtle 
Warbler was in song at Klamath, Del Norte Co, op 
April 8 (KL). Hermit Warblers were noted only at 
Lanes Bridge, north of Fresno, on April 22 (WBM) 
and at 9 miles west of Santa Rosa on May 14 (GLB), 
just about their usual span of migration dates, A 
Northern Water-thrush was seen closely at Lake 
Merced on May 9 (CH, EH). Black-capped Warblers 
arrived in numbers in Calera Canyon, near Salinas, 
on March 18 (LMH) and one was seen at Santa 
Cruz on March 24 (WBM), but the arrival else. 
where was normal in early April, except in Hum. 
boldt County, where the first was seen on April 29 
at Dry Lagoon (KL). 

Blackbirds, Tanagers—A colony of Tri-colored 
Blackbirds estimated at between 5000 and 10,000 
birds was nesting on the newly created Mendota 
Refuge on April 14 (WBM), while at Sacramento 
Refuge a movement of thousands was evident the 
3rd week of May (3000 on May 18) (EK). A com- 
pact flock of about 300 Yellow-headed Blackbirds, 
an unusual number in this Region, was present to at 
least April 15 on the west side of Yolo By-Pass 
(Sacramento Audubon Society); about 30 were nest- 
ing near Mendota on April 14 (WBM), and one 
nest was found on the Colusa Refuge, May 22 (EK). 
One of 6 Brewer's Blackbirds at Soda Springs, 6760 
ft., carried nesting material to a Lodgepole Pine on 
April 16 when the snow was several feet deep there 
(BDC). A few years ago Brown-headed Cowbirds 
were unknown in the northwest coast area of Cali- 
fornia, but 8 males were seen at Klamath on April 
8; and by May 30 the species was widespread in the 
northern Humboldt County area (KL), correlating 
with the steady spread of this species into conifer 
areas already documented for the Sierra Nevada and 
western Oregon and Washington. The arrival of 
Western Tanagers was particularly spotty, with a 
very early female on March 16 in eastern Sacramento 
(W. K. Kirsher), firsts in mid-April at Orinda (B. 
Gillis, fide GM) and Sebastopol (JK), but elsewhere 
at the end of April or even as late as May 6 to 21 
(Los Gatos and Fresno, respectively). It is hardly un- 
expected then that exceptional numbers were reported 
during the last 10 days of May, when the bulk of 
the migration seems to have occurred. 

Fringillids —A_ Black-headed Grosbeak appeared 
3 weeks early on March 21 at Sacramento City Plaza 
(DM), and they were first seen at Moraga (JWK) 
and in the Santa Cruz Mountains near Los Gatos 
(Angelina Snow) on April 3, also early; but they 
were first noted in numbers on April 7 near Salinas 
(LMH) after a night with inconsequential winds. 
Normal arrival on April 12 to 22 was then wide- 
spread. Lazuli Buntings were, in contrast, late in 
arriving in many areas, yet reached normal numbers 
or above in mid- and late May, as in interior Mon- 
terey County (HLC) and at Moraga (ASC). About 
24 Evening Grosbeaks were seen at Lafayette, April 
7, and a number there on April 10 (Harry Adamson); 
the last 2 at Sebastopol were seen on April 17 (JK) 
and 3 were at Lanes Bridge, north of Fresno, on May 
16 (WBM). Six Grasshopper Sparrows, a species 
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that is highly localized and erratic in occurrence in 
this Region, were reported at St. Mary's College, 
Moraga, on May 3 (ASC). Two Brewer’s Sparrows 
were banded on April 25 at Sacramento Refuge (EK). 
White-crowned Sparrows were absent from Prairie 
Creek and vicinity, north Humboldt County, from 
November until March 18, when 6 were seen; and 
greater numbers did not return until April 6 (KL). 
Departure of the large winter populations in central 
California usually occurs by April 20, but some 
(race gambeli) were still at El Portal on April 27 
(WJF) and at Sacramento Refuge on May 1 (EK). 
On April 16 one was at Soda Springs, 6760 ft., and 
one 5 miles southeast of Sierraville (BDC), neither 
locality being a wintering area. These were most 
likely also of race gambeli, as May arrival dates are 
normal for the breeding form, oriantha, 3 of which 
were present on May 26 at Badger Pass, Yosemite 
(WBM). A sharp decrease in numbers of Golden- 
crowned Sparrows was noted at Inverness, Oakland, 
and elsewhere on April 7 to 9, when night winds 
were moderately favorable for northbound migrants. 
Other departures occurred normally about April 15 
to 26, and last stragglers were noted on May 2 at 
Los Gatos (EDS), May 13 at El Portal, the latest 
ever seen there (WJF), and May 24 at Montclair, 
Oakland (HKT). Fox Sparrows also showed first re- 
duction in winter numbers about April 7 in western 
California, the latest recorded being on April 29 at 
Inverness (GM). On April 16 one was singing fre- 
quently near Yuba Pass at 6000 ft., and one at Soda 
Springs, 6760 ft., both localities within the breeding 
range of the species but still with snow on this date 
(BDC).—Howarp L. CocsweE.t, Dept. of Biologi- 
cal Sciences, Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION .—Win- 
ter rainfall tapered off during January and the 
season continued to be dry throughout the spring 
migration. 
Snowfall in the 
mountains was 
very heavy dur- 
ing the early 
part of the 
winter, and 
snow packs re- 
mained on the 
ground well in- 
to early sum- 
mer in many 
areas. Moun- 
tain-bound mi- 
grants lingered 
in the low- 
lands well into June. Such species as Western Tan- 
agers lingered in desert and foothill areas building 
up large and spectacular flocks of black, yellow, and 
red that are rarely witnessed. The editor viewed 
more than three hundred Western Tanagers feeding 
in a field in early May and other notes of similar 
occurrences were received. The desert bloomed re- 
latively early and was hot and dry by the middle 

















of March. Many of the migrants sought refuge at 
the desert oases and these literally teemed with mi- 
grating warblers, Lazuli Buntings, tanagers, orioles 
and other species during late March and April. Since 
the deserts were relatively dry in early spring and the 
mountain areas were under a blanket of snow, foothill 
areas swarmed with birdlife. The dry spring was 
accompanied by slightly below-normal temperatures 
early in the season and above-normal temperatures 
towards the end of the season. An attempt was made to 
survey migrants at the height of the spring migration 
on April 29 by a Los Angeles Society group 
with the cooperation of other interested parties. The 
survey, conducted within a circle of 100-mile diameter 
extending from Victorville on the north, Palm 
Springs on the east, Seal Beach on the southwest, 
and Oceanside on the southeast, tallied 228 species 
within a 24-hour period. Included in this group was 
the first specimen for California of the Parula 
(subsp.) Warbler which was taken near Palm 
Springs. In general the landbird migration was 
slightly tardy with the major flights occurring during 
the second week of May. The waterbird migration, 
particularly that of the shorebirds, was dull. This 
may have been due in part to the fast disappearing 
habitats suitable for feeding shorebirds. It is superflu- 
ous to recount all of the drained, ditched, diked, and 
dumped marshes and mudflats in southern California, 
especially those recently sacrificed to the cause of 
congestion. This program is proceeding at an ac- 
celerating pace in this part of the country. Few are 
the areas remaining which retain the conditions 
suitable for supporting migrating shorebirds. Last 
to be added to the list were the excellent flats and 
marshes of the Lower Newport Bay. 

Loons through Ibises—From 800 to 1000 Western 
Grebes were present off Playa del Rey on April 15; 
their numbers were appreciably reduced by the first 
week of May. Only 350 remained off Pacific Palisades 
by May 12 (R. Dudley Ross). Eared Grebes had for 
the most part departed by the end of April, preceded 
by the Horned Grebes which had left by mid-April. 
On April 9 more than 100 White Pelicans were seen 
migrating along the rim of the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains near Altadena (fide Alma Stultz). A single bird 
of this species remained until at least May 13 at 
Upper Newport Bay (Francis Raymond). Ed. J. 
O'Neill reported from the Salton Sea National Wild- 
life Refuge that both American and Snowy Egrets 
were lower in numbers than for the past five years. 
A single Am. Bittern remained at Fisherman's Re- 
treat through April (fide Ethel West). A_ single 
White-faced Ibis was at Bolsa Chica, March 29 
(James R. Huffman). Lack of suitable pelagic ob- 
servations this spring leaves a gap in our informa- 
tion on these birds for this season. 

W aterfowl_—The following report on the water- 
fowl situation in the Imperial Valley (EJO'N) re- 
flects the migration of these birds throughout south- 
ern California. Feb. 17—530 Canada Geese (large 
race), 200 White-fronted Geese, 10,000 Snow Geese, 
29,000 ducks, 5,000 Am. Coots; March 2—50 Can- 
ada Geese, 9000 Snow Geese, 23,230 ducks, 5000 
Am. Coots; March 17—male Blue-winged Teal taken 
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in duck trap; April 1—10 Snow Geese, 2 Canada 
Geese; April 26—no geese, 7420 ducks, 4010 coots. 
A single Fulvous Tree-duck was at Fisherman’s Re- 
treat about May 20 (fide EW). Several hundred Brant 
were at Morro Bay on May 7 (resting on the sand 
bar) and 3 were at Malibu Creek at the late date of 
June 5 (RDR). A single female Am. Golden- 
eye was still at Malibu Creek, April 15 (RDR). 
Two pairs of Redheads were at the Lt. Maxton Brown 
Sanctuary on May 15 (Francis Raymond). 

Vultures and Hawks.—There was a marked influx 
of Turkey Vultures to the Imperial Valley on Jan. 
15, and about 1000 were present on Feb. 26 
(EJO’N). The main flight of Swainson’s Hawks 
must have passed through our Region during the 
first two weeks of April, although the large flight 
went unobserved and only small scattered groups 
were reported. Eight were seen down in a field near 
Perris following a heavy rain- and hailstorm (Jack 
Hagan, fide FR). What must have constituted the 
tail end of the flight season were a group of 40 
Swainson’s Hawks seen migrating just north of 
Blackwell's Corners, April 16 (RDR, Vivian Ross). 
A single Goshawk was seen in Little Sespe Canyon, 
April 15, and on the same day a migrating Pigecn 
Hawk was near Oxnard (RDR). A lone Golden 
Eagle was present near the south end of the Salton 
Sea, March 10 (EJO'N). 

Shorebirds, Gulls, Terns, and Alcids.—The shore- 
bird migration was widely timed. Most of the winter- 
ing species had left for northern nesting grounds by 
the end of March. Some 200 Hudsonian Curlews 
arrived in the Imperial Valley's Salton Sea National 
Wildlife Refuge, Jan. 28. By April i only 40 re- 
mained (EJO’N). On April 15 there were still 20 
Surf-birds, 20 Black Turnstones, and 4 Ruddy Turn- 
stones on the Breakwater at Playa del Rey (RDR). 
Three Wandering Tattlers were on the beach at 
Playa del Rey, May 12 (RDR). Two Black-necked 
Stilts, a rare visitor there, were at Malibu Creek, 
May 12 (RDR). Almost no Northern Phalaropes 
were reported this spring and Wilson's Phalaropes ap- 
peared in only a few localities. Seventeen Wilson's 
Phalaropes were at Upper Newport Bay, April 15 
(FR) and three still remained near Morro Bay, 
May 7 (Mabel Gillespie). Black Terns were first 
noted in the Imperial Valley, April 21; Gull-billed 
Terns arrived there on March 20; and Caspian Terns 
were first noted, April 7 (EJO'N). Bonaparte’s 
Gulls arrived in the Imperial Valley about April 8 
(EJO'N). A single Heermann’s Gull was at Shell 
Beach, April 21 (MG); also there on that date was 
a single Pigeon Guillemot. Pigeon Guillemots were 
noted as “common” near Santa Cruz Island in late 
April (James F. Clements). 


Owls, Doves, Swifts —A pair of Elf Owls was still 
present at the oasis of Cottonwood Springs in the 
Joshua Tree National Monument, April 14 (JH), 
The Long-Eared Owl was reported from 29-Palms 
on the same date (JH). Three Ground Doves were 
near Brawley, March 10 (JH). A single Inca Dove 
was noted on the lawn of the Needles Hospital 
during May (Burgess W. Heacox). The spring flight 
of Vaux's Swifts passed almost unnoticed this year, 
Perhaps this was due to the fine clear weather dur. 
ing the latter part of April and the early part of 
May. Spring Vaux’s Swift flights are most spectac. 
ular during overcast days in spring. 

Passerine Landbirds—The migration was about 
normal and possibly somewhat late in the mountains 
for some species. There were no ‘wave days” as 
experienced last year due to unusual weather. The 
San Diego Audubon Society is again to be com. 
mended for conducting a most successful spring 
migration count on May 5 and 6. The count was 
supervised by James E. Crouch and was participated 
in by 53 counters. As opposed to last year’s count, 
this one was confined to the limits of San Diego 
County and included coastal areas inland as far as 
the 2000 foot level, Palomar, Laguna, and Cuy- 
amaca Mountains, and Borrego and other desert areas; 
223 species, including 24,514 individuals, were 
counted. Cedar Waxwings remained in the Region 
at Escondido as late as May 22 (Frank F. Gander). 
Vermilion Flycatchers were reported from Morongo 
Valley (1), April 14 (JH), and again on April 29 
(3) in the same locality. A» male Vermilion Fly- 
catcher was in Death Valley National Monument, 
March 3 (RDR, VR). A Black and White Warbler 
was carefully studied by Fern and Alice Zimmerman 
in Santa Ana during early May (fide FR). A single 
Myrtle Warbler was near Mitchell's Caverns State 
Park, April 8, and a male Am. Redstart was in the 
same place, May 21 (BWH). A male Scott’s Oriole 
was near Escondido, April 23-24, a first for that area 
(FFG). A male Bobolink in spring plumage was 
carefully identified at Malibu Creek, June 5, by R. 
Dudley Ross and Ruth Emery. A single Cassin’s 
Finch was at Mitchell’s Caverns State Park, May 1 
(BWH). Don Bleitz reported a pair of Varied Bunt- 
ings at a feeder near Cottonwood Springs in Joshua 
Tree National Monument in April while a male 
(singing) Indigo Bunting was carefully observed 
near Ramona, May 23 (Eleanor A. Pugh). An im- 
mature Harris’s Sparrow was in Death Valley Na- 
tional Monument, March 3 (RDR, VR). Golden- 
crowned and White-crowned Sparrows were last seen 
in this Region during the first week of May.— 
ARNOLD SMALL, Audubon Camp of California, Nor- 
den, Calif. 





Corrigenda.—The White-rumped Sandpiper seen at Ashland City, Tenn., on Aug. 27 and Sept. 
8, 1955 (Audubon Field Notes 10:31) was the second fall occurrence for the Nashville area; the first 
observation was on Oct. 1, 1951 at Radnor Lake by K. A. Goodpasture and A. R. Laskey (Migrant 
23:10). 


Similarly, the Dickcissel that was seen in Nashville, Feb. 5-11, 1956 (Audubon Field Notes 
10:256), was superseded by a banded bird that remained at Mrs. Laskey’s home, Dec. 6, 1949 to 


May 5, 1950 (Migrant 21:31-32). 





